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No. CCCLX XXIII. 


SATURDAY, JUNF 8, 1850. 
es 
HE two reports of the committee 
appointed to consider all matters 
relating to the building required 
for the intended Exhibition of 











the Industry of all Nations have | 


been published, and will be found to confirm | 


enerally the information we gave some time |. ; 
R y 8 | sides, four of which will open into gardens 


ago. Printed copies of the reports have al- 
ready been extensively circulated, and, to con- 
tinue our record, we must confine ourselves to 
the pith of them. After acknowledging the 
material assistance they have derived from the 
designs submitted, the committee say they 
have nevertheless arrived at the unanimous 
conclusion, that able and admirable as many 
of them appear to be, there is yet no single 


one so accordant with the peculiar objects in | bare 
. : ; rae t .. | exhibiting features of grandeur, arrangement, 
view, either in the principle or detail of its | te 
; | and grace. 
arrangement, as to warrant them in recom- | 


mending it for adoption. They have, accord- 
ingly, prepared a plan themselves, and, in 
doing so, have been governed mainly by three 
considerations* :— 

1. The provisional nature of the building. 

2. The advisability of constructing it, as far 
as possible, in such a form as to be available, 
with least sacrifice of labour and material, for 
other purposes, so soon as its original one 
shall have been fulfilled, thus insuring a mini- 
mum ultimate cost. 


3. Extreme simplicity, demanded by the | 


short time in which the work must be com- 
pleted. 

For the arrangements of the plan they rely 
for effect on honesty of construction, vastness 





of dimension, and fitness of each part to its | 


end. 

The principal points of excellence they have 
endeavoured to attain are, they say,— 

1. Economy of construction. 

2. Facilities for the reception, classification, 
and display of goods. 

3. Facilities for the circulation of visitors. 

4. Arrangement for grand points of view. 

5. Centralization of supervision: and 

6. Some striking feature to exemplify the 
present state of the science of construction in 
this country. 

As to this last point they say,— 

“In order that the building, in which Eng- 
land invites the whole world to display their 
richest productions, may afford, at least in one 
point, a grandeur not incommensurate with 
the occasion, we propose, by a dome of light 
sheet iron, 200 feet in diameter, to produce an 


effect at once striking and admirable. From 
calculations which have been made of the cost 


| prise, ingenuity, and power. 


THE BUILDER. 


exceeding the cost of the simplest form of roof | such working drawings and specific 


likely to be adopted to cover the same area. 

It is to be borne in mind that a considerable | 
amount of any such difference may be reco- | 
vered, should this portion of the building be | 
converted hereafter to other purposes, which is | 
more than probable. This vast dome it is | 
proposed to light mainly from one circle of 
light in its centre, and thus the sculpture will | 
be pleasingly and suitably lit.” 

The construction of this dome, 200 feet in 
diameter, will be no joke. We may remind | 
the reader that it will be double the size of 
our St. Paul’s dome, which is about 112 feet in 
diameter. The dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
is 139 feet in diameter; and that of the Pan- 
theon 142 feet. 

This central hall will be a polygon of sixteen 


reserved around it. Its main walls will be of | 
brick, and about 60 feet high. 

According to the committee, our continental 
neighbours have especially distinguished them- | 
selves by compositions of the utmost taste and | 


| 
| 


learning, worthy of enduring execution,—ex- | 
 - Ps 5 b 


j} amples of what might be done in the archi- | 
| tectural illustration of the subject, when viewed 


ce 


in its highest aspect, and “at all events | 


‘Amongst these several classes of design» 
the practical character of our own countrymen, | 
as might have been expected, has been re- 
markably illustrated in some very striking and 
simple methods suited to the temporary pur- | 
poses of the building, due attention having 
been paid to the pecuniary means allotted to 
this part of the undertaking. The principle of 
suspension has been applied in a single tent of | 
iron sheeting, covering an area averaging 2,200 | 
feet by 400 feet, by a lengthened ridge, or in | 
separate tents on isolated supports. Others 
display the solution of this problem by the 
Chapter-house principle, and a few by the | 
umbrella or circular locomotive engine-house 
system of railway stations, either with a central | 
column or groups of columns sustaining domes 
or roofs to the extent of 400 feet diameter. 

Grandeur and simplicity of distribution are | 
carried out with great architectural effect in 
other compositions, and the general arrange- | 
ment by columnar supports has been also 
variously and elegantly developed. The sys- 
tem of iron roofing, with all the architectural | 
powers of which that material is susceptible, 
has been adopted by some with signal enter- | 


In another class of design the authors | 
have viewed with enthusiasm the great occasion | 


| and object of the proposed Exhibition, and | 


have waved all considerations of expense. 
They have indulged their imaginations, and 


/employed the resources of their genius and 


learning in the composition of arrangements | 


which present the utmost grandeur and beauty | 
of architecture, suited to a permanent palace | 
of science and art. These, as addressed to | 


the architectural student, are of the highest | 


| 


| 


| 


of so grand a hall, we have reason to expect | 


that it may be executed for a sum not greatly 





* The building will be about 2,300 feet long, rather more 


than 406 feet across, and the roofed areca will probably ex- | 


tend to about 900,000 square feet. In the centre of the south 
front, opposite Prince’s-gate, will be placed the principal 


entrance and offices. There will be three other great en- | 


trances in the centre of the other side of the building, 
Gangways 48 fect wide, clear and uninterrupted, excepting 
by seats, will connect the entrances, and at the intersection 
of these main lines it is proposed to form the grand circular 
hall. The area will be covered with a simple iron roofing, 
of 48 feet span, running from end to end of the building, 
supported by hollow iron columns, resting on brick piers, 
and covered very probably with boarding and slate. The 
extent of the roof covering the main avenue will be 97 feet. 
The lowest line of the main roofing will be 24 feet high, (too 
low) and the clear height of the central gangway will be about 
50 feet. The floor will, for by far the greater portion of the 
area, be formed of boarding laid on joists and sleeper-wallis. 
The external enclosures wiil in all cases be constructed of 


value, reminding him of all the conditions of | 
his art,—the Egyptian hypostyle, the Roman | 
therme, or the Arabian or Saracenic inven- 

tions. And, though their expense has placed 

them beyond reach, they cannot fail to inspire | 
and elevate the treatment of the reality. They, | 
at all events, confer great obligations on the | 
lovers of the fine arts, for the authors have | 
evidently felt, that, if one of the results to be | 
expected from the proposed Exhibition may | 
be to prove that the simplest object of | 
ingenuity and skill should not be devoid of 
some of the attractions of taste, the building | 


itself ought to be an illustration of that im- | 
| from very different causes in different minds, 


portant principle.” 
Considering this to be an occasion upon | 
which the greatest amount of intellectual and | 


commercial ingenuity should be called out, and | 


| that the ability of constructors should be put in | 


| 


requisition, the committee 
the best means of enlisting the services of 
intelligent and enterprising contractors (as we 


recommend as 


brick. The light will be principally derived from skylights. | Said they would), that when they have prepared 





| Cleemputte, 
architect, Paris; A. Delaage, architect, Paris ; 
| A. G. le Dreux, Clermont, France; M. G. 


ations as 
may be necessary, invitations for tenders to 
execute works in accordance should be issued, 
requesting from competitors, in addition, 
“such suggestions and modifications, accom- 
panied with estimates of cost, as might pos- 
sibly become the means of effecting a con- 
siderable reduction upon the general expense.” 

Such tenders will accordingly be invited, 
and the result must be waited for.* 

The committee give two lists of competitors 
selected ; the first consisting of seventy names,t 
as being entitled “to honourable and /avour- 
able mention, on account of architectural 
merit, ingenious construction, or disposition, 
or for graceful arrangement of plan ;”’ and the 
second containing eighteen names, selected 
from the preceding, “for further higher hono- 
rary distinctions, on account of their designs 
of distinguished merit, showing very noble 
qualities of construction, 
taste.” 

We give the second list first :— 

C. Badger, architect, Paris; Thomas Bel- 
lamy, architect, London; J. H. Bertram, 
C.E., Reading; A. Botrele, architect, Paris; 
J. Cailloux, architect, 


disposition, and 


Paris; Henri Van 


architect, France; Cremont, 


Fétar Van Elven, architect, Amsterdam; J. 
Henard, architect, Paris ; H. Horeau, architect, 
Paris; C. Huchon, Paris; H. le Patre, archi- 
tect, Paris; Casimir Pétiaux, Paris; Paul 
Sprénger, architect, Vienna; Richard and 
Thomas Turner, Hammersmith Works, Dub- 
lin; and Véron, of Paris. 

And of these they point particular attention 
to the designs accompanied by models, “ of 
Monsieur Hector Horeau, arcliitect, of Paris; 
and of Messrs. Turner, of Dublin, as evincing 
most daring and ingenious disposition and 


| construction.” 


The following are the remainder of the 


| seventy :-— 


C. B. Allen, W. Allingham and Todd, W. 


| Bardwell, H. Ashton, P. P. Baly (four de- 


signs), R. Bell, H. Bouse, R. Brandon, F. 
Brown, J. B. Bunning, G. A. Burn, H. Case, 
J. Charpentier, Paris; J. P. Cluysenaar, archi- 
tect of King of the Belgians, Brussels ; J. W. 


| Conrad, Holland; H. Courtney, W. Cruik- 


shank, C. Downes, A. Durand, France; — 
Dusillion, Paris; H. Fevre, Paris; S. C. 
Fripp, A. Gearing, Eugene Godebeuf, Paris ; 
J. T. Harrison, T. Hayes, J. Imray, Ch. 
Schech Jaquet, Geneva; — Jaulle, Calais ; 
Louis Kahne, B:unswick; J.T’. Knowles, M. 
Laves, architect of the King, Hanover; W. B. 
Lewes, C. C. Nelson, C. F. Nepveu, Ver- 
sailles; — Palliard, Paris; H. S. Ridley, 
J. B. Roberts, A. Rosengarten, Hamburg; 
W. Russell, H. Savage, J. P. Seddon, A. 
Slater, Eléve, de Mons. Cluysenaar; Small- 
man Smith, C. H. Smith, H. Sumners and 
Wallis, F. Tyerman, jun., J. Watson, W. H. 
Wontner, and T. Worthington. 

It will be observed, that of the thirty-eight 
designs submitted by foreigners, thirty receive 
(and doubtless deserve) honourable mention, 
while of the more than 200 contributed by 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, only thirty- 
eight are so distinguished. And beyond this 
it will be noted with dissatisfaction by many, 
perhaps, although the dissatisfaction will arise 


that, with the exception of one from London, 
one from Reading, and one from Dublin, all 





* The whole bwiding must be finished and delivered up 
by January 1, 1851. Contractors will, we understand, be 
required to tender on two systems, one involving a resump- 
tion, after the termination of the exhibition, of property in 
the materials supplied by them, and the other preceeding 
on the supposition that Her Majesty’s Commissioners be- 
come bond fide purchasers, and take the risk of a subsequent 
disposal of the building upon themselves. 

+ Including two firms; each name counted. 
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the designs which are pointed out as super- | 
eminently good come from abroad. 
In the first round of the fight, England has 


J 


gone down! 
| 


Without further comment at this moment, 
we give the names (or mottoes) of all, we believe, 
who have submitted designs, and are not men- 
tioned in the previous lists :— 


Messrs. Acollas, Paris; Aickin and Capes, W. 
Albon, F. C. Anderson, J. S. Austin, W. Austin, 


A. Beaumont, W. Bell, J. S. Benett, 3. Black, | 


| 





E. Blatehley, A. W. Boulnois, W. Boyle, R. Broad, | 


B. Broadbridge ; R. Brown, H. P. Burk, J. G. 
Crace, ''C. E. G.,’’ “*C. T. G.” A. F. Campbell, 
J. Catt, J. Claringbull, J. Colshurst, J. Colson, 


C. C. Coote, W. R. Corson, David Cowan; M. | 


Damas de Culture, Paris; G. J. Darley, W. Dennis, | ORES ot a 
seyrdy henge sa “D : | had been revealed. Yet this additional know: | 


Francis Drake, H. Duesbury ; M. Duflocq, Paris ; 
M,. Depuy, Versailles; O. C. Edwards, ‘‘E. I. C.,’’ 
J. Eldudge, J. Elliott, D. Erskine, W. J. Everitt, 
M. Théodore Faure, M. Desaint Felix and E. E. 
White, F. Finlay, C. Folkard, D. C. Forbes, J. 


Forrest, W. Freebody, L. Firges, Crefeld; A. | 


Garrard, William Geggie, J. Gibson, R. Gilling- 
ham, C. W. Gooch, J. Gould, R. Greene, E. W. 


Grubb, R. S. Grubb, T. B. Guppy, Naples; J.C. | 


Haddan, Herr Hammann, Hamburg; T. R. Han- 


afc » ansar¢ ° ¢ ’ . P, ris | . . 
eetore, OO. Ganeard, Be Seeths os <s eeae | healthful, warm, and comfortable habitations | 


Thomas Haw, S. Heilton, J. Hendrey, J. Hewitt, 


W.S. Hollands, G. Horton, A. P. Howell, B. | 


Horwitz, A. Jackson, C. Jayne; A. Jizkowski, 
Warsaw; J. Jopling, H. J. Kaye, G. P. Kennedy 
and R. Kennedy, A Lady, S. W. Leonard, R. Lobb, 
Locke Brothers, H. Lockwood and W. Mawson, 


| and occupied immediately after their comple- 


| that a third is exceedingly desirable :— 


H. Lote, R. Lovely, G. Mackenzie; Magni and | 


Thummeloup, Paris; R. Mallet, Mansell and 
Elliott, R. M. Marchant, P. J. Margary, W. P. 


Marshall, D. Mickle, J. Mitchell, J. Montheath, should be prevented from rising into the brick 


| or stonework by the introduction of some | 


J. Moon, Captain Moorsom, G. Morgan; J. H. 
Maller, Holland; W. Nethersole, 1. W. Newberry, 
F. B. Newman, C. H. Newton, E. Paraire, T. Pea- 
cock, J. D. Pemberton, G. Perry, ‘'@Q.,’’ W. 
Radley, W. Railton, W. Rankin, W. Reed, Reid 
and Butcher, S. Reilly, G. B. Rennie, H. Ricardo, 
we Rigsle: A. J: 
A. M. Ross, ‘* Rough Draught,’’ H. Rouse, H. H. 
Russell, E. Ryde, G. Sanderson, C. Sanderson, 
R.Sandeman, W. Scurry, ‘* Sed quis custodiet Cus- 
todes,’’ J. R. Sewell, E. Smallwood, J. M. Smith, 
W. J. Smith, Campbell Smith, Sover and War- 
rener, F. Sternitz, W. Stewart, M. J. Stutely, H. 
Suckling, G. Tate, J. Taylor, T. Taylor, J. H. 
Taunton, D. W. Thomas, R. M. Thompson, P. 
Thompson, F. Thompson, James Thrupp, H. 
Turner, ‘* Vulean,’’ J. Walker, J. N. Warren, H. 
Whitcombe, G. Wightwick, G. Wilkie, G. Wilkin- 


son, S. J. Wilkinson, J. Williams, G. Wilson, R. | no doubt; but as their advantages may not be 
Wilson, J. G. Wilson, R. Winder, R. A. Withall, | equally clear to those who have yet to enter | 


F. Wood, and James Wylson. 


It will be seen that none of our leading men 
have competed. 





ON THE PROPRIETY OF THE APPLICA- | a stiff clay soil; that the carcase was carried 


TION OF CEMENTS, 
OR OTHER ARTIFICIALLY FORMED MATERIALS, 
rO THE EXTERIORS OF BUILDINGS. 





Berore I enter upon this difficult and 
much-vexed question, I wish to state distinctly 
that wherever I may express an opinion of my 


own, unsupported by actual observations, I | 
shall do so with great diffidence, and with the | 


full conviction that such opinion may be 
proved hereafter to be erroneous; because I 
feel that before the nature of cements or 


stuccoes can be clearly understood, a larger | 


amount of statistical details, and a much more 
correct knowledge of the chemical changes 
which are produced by apparently minute 


differences in the materials themselves, or in | 


the conditions under which they are applied, 
than is possessed at present, are absolutely 
necessary, 

Although the practice of covering the exte- 
riors of buildings with some description of 
plastic materials appears to have prevailed 
from a very early period, it will, I think, be 
readily admitted, that in our own age and 
country this practice has been carried beyond 
all former precedents. It would be impossibie, 
on an occasion like the present, to enumerate 
all the causes which have produced, or have 
assisted in producing, this result; but perhaps, 
as among the most prominent of these, I 
may mention, the cold and humid atmosphere 
of our northern climate; the impossibility (in 
many localities) of obtaining, except at a cost 
too great to be incurred, such materials as will 


effectually resist the destroying influences of | zontally against the walls of buildings in ele- 


rain and frost; and a growing inclination on 


the part of our employers to add something of 
the beautiful in form to that convenience of 
arrangement and fitness for the intended pur- 
pose, without which the most elaborate pro- 
ductions of our art are really failures, or can 
at best be deemed but splendid errors. 

It is true, that when the practice of employ- 
ing stuccoes and cements for covering the 
exteriors of buildings was first adopted, the 
science of geology had not revealed that valu- 
able page inthe great book of nature which has 
recently attracted so large a measure of study 
and attention, and that the nature and quality 
of the materials which compose the crust of 
our planet are, through the aid of that modern 
science, better understood by us than they 
could be by those who were engaged in the | 
art of building before this source of knowledge 





ledge, upon a subject so deeply interesting to 
the architect, has tended to confirm the im- 
pression which previously existed, by showing | 
him that in many portions of the United | 
Kingdom no building stone can be obtained 
capable of effectually excluding muisture, or 
of resisting, for any lengthened period, the 
vicissitudes of our climate; and by convincing 
him that, in order to secure in such cases dry, 


(especially when buildings are rapidly erected, 


tion), two things are absolutely necessary, and 





Istly. That the outer face of all the external | 
walls should have a covering or skin of some | 


| material impervious to water. | 


Robertson, W. Robertson, | 


2ndly. That the moisture from the earth | 


water-proof material into all the external and | 
internal walls and partitions, immediately | 
above the ground levei. | 

3rdly. (Where bricks are employed, and a | 
proper amount of careful supervision can be | 
exercised) that the external walls should be 
hollow, with an air space of 4 or 44 inches be- 
tween the external and internal work, except- 
ing at the jambs of the openings and the points 
of junction with the internal walls. 

That the necessity for these, or similar pre- 
| cautions, in the erection of dwelling-houses in 
exposed situations, is perfectly well known to | 

the elder members of the profession, and that | 
| they adopt them in their practice, I entertain 





upon the practical department of our art, and 
| lest they should imagine that I am speaking 
| theoretically, and not from actual experience, I 
| will mention, that a house was erected about 
| Six years ago, in an exposed situation, and on 


| up in an unusually wet autumn, and the walls 

exposed to heavy and continuous rains; that | 
| no wall battening was used in any portion of | 
the building, which was roofed in at the end | 
of December, and completed and inhabited by | 
/the end of the following October, at which | 

period it was quite fit for occupation; that | 


which madea great impression on my mind, 
During a visit to a large building in course of 
erection on Black Down (the highest ground, 
I believe, in North Devon), I observed a por- 
tion of a 9-inch partition wall saturated with 
water. As the building had been roofed in 
some weeks before, I was a good deal sur- 
prised at this appearance ; but I had an oppor- 
tunity, a few days afterwards, of witnessing 
what explained to me the cause of it; for, 
being on the spot during a heavy gale of wind 
and rain, I stood for some time watching the 
result, and saw the rain passing through a 
window-opening across 18 feet of space, and 
striking with great force against the opposite 
internal wall, and in the course of about an 
hour making its appearance on the other side. 

Very shortly after witnessing this occur- 
rence, I was called upon to examine a church, 
which had heen erected in a similarly-expose:d 
position, through the walls of which (even 
those of the tower) the rain found admission 
to the interior in very large quantities. ‘Three 


or four years having been suffered to elapse, 


during which this evil was found to be conti- 
nually increasing, the walls were covered with 
stucco, of the kind which I shall have hereafter 
to describe, which proved in that, as it has 
done in all other cases with which I am ac- 
quainted, perfectly effective. 

Contenting myself with the remark, that in 
no single instance have I known the external 
application of a well-made and carefully-used 
stucco to fail in accomplishing the desired ob- 
ject, I will proceed to combat those which ap- 
pear to me to be the strongest of the objections 
which are advanced against this mode of pro- 
tecting and adorning the exteriors of our 
buildings, viz. :— 

That cements and stuccoes are not durable, 
and require frequent and expensive reparations. 

That they are very costly; not so much at 
first, as by reason of the colouring or painting 
in oil, which it is thought (erroneously I be- 
lieve) that they afterwards require. 

That they are false and deceptive, inasmuch 
as they, being artificially formed materials, do, 
in some measure, assume the appearance of 
natural productions, 

That their introduction has led to all that 


is false in design, and defective in construc- 


tion. 

And that, when employed in decoration, the 
enrichments are deficient in that sharpness of 
outline, and delicacy of finish, by which the 
productions of the chisel are distinguished. 

Now, I must readily admit, that a very large 
proportion of the cement and stucco work 
which we see in London and its neighbour- 
hood is so faulty in design and defective in 
execution, that it is difficult to find language 
strong enough for its condemnation. I know 


| that many of the structures which we see 


bedizened with what are intended for, and by 
some, perhaps, are dignified with the name of, 
decorations are indeed but whited sepulchres. 
That many of the bricks used in them might, 
by a strong man’s hand, be crushed to powder. 
That the mortar is composed of earth, dug 





there has never been since that time the | from the foundations, mixed with a very small 
slightest appearance of damp in any portion of | quantity of white chalk lime. That the timbers 
it, from the basement to the roof, nor is the | are defective, both in quality and scantling : 
| smallest settlement perceivable ; and this result and, that in short, the whole affair, from the 
is, I believe, mainly, if not entirely, attributable | foundation to the roof, comprises all that is 


to the adoption of those precautions which I | 
| have mentioned as being, in my opinion, | 
essential in nearly all cases, and to one other, 
which is only important on clay soils, that is, 
the covering of the whole area occupied by the 
| building with a bed of concrete, which should 
_not be less than six, and need not be more 
| than twelve inches in thickness. 

‘To those who have been accustomed to build 
only in London, or in other towns and cities, 
it would, I believe, be quite impossible to 
convey an adequate idea of the difficulties 
which must frequently be encountered by 

_ those to whom the erection of isolated houses 
in very exposed situations is entrusted ; when, 
as very frequently happens, no such stone or 
bricks can be obtained as will effectually resist 
the rain, and prevent it, when accompanied by 
heavy gales of wind, from passing through 
the walls. 

I could, if time permitted, mention many 
remarkable instances of the mechanical force 
| with which the rain is sometimes driven hori- 








vated positions; but I will select one only, 


miserable in construction, and false in taste. 
But I cannot think that these defects are 
referable to the use of stuccoes and cements, 
or that by the external application of these 
materials, structural defects can be success- 
fully concealed. On the contrary, I believe 
that the cracks and openings produced by the 
settlement of piers or arches; by the shrink- 
age of timber, improperly introduced ; by the 
fracture of stone lintels, or other such-like 
causes, are to the full as conspicuous in & 
stuccoed building, as in one which is faced 
with brick or stone, and quite as difficult to 
repair effectively. Indeed, [ feel so strongly 
the nece:sity of extreme care being taken in 
the construction of buildings which are in- 
tended to be covered with cement, that I not 
only turn inverts under all the openings, but 
frequently omit also the reveal arches and the 
timber lintels, carrying, instead of them, re- 
lieving arches through the whole thickness of 
the wall. I have never yet seen any cracks or 
settlements in the walls of buildings thus 
constructed when carefully stuccoed, and I see 
no reason why this mode of building should 
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not be almost universally adopted, when cement 
or stucco are intended to be used, as it is 

more effective and durable, and is not at all 

more costly. 

It has been frequently asserted that no che- 
mical or mechanical combinations of matter | 
will result in a successful imitation of what 
has been effected in nature’s laboratory, and 
that no artificial materials can be made equal | 
in durability to natural productions; yet it 
would, I think, be difficult to find in England 
any description of building stone more capable 
of withstanding, for a lengthened period, the 
vicissitudes of our climate, than thoroughly 
well made and well burnt bricks, and terra 
cotta. | 

It is true that the firing to which bricks and | 
terra cotta are subjected may be fairly con- 
sidered as constituting a great difference in | 
their power of resisting atmospheric influence, 
as compared with any of the cements which 
are now usually employed; but it is quite | 
certain that cements and mortars have been 
made, which, for hardness and durability, were | 
almost, if not quite, equal to the hardest bricks. 
And I cannot doubt the possibility of again 
doing, in our own time, what was certainly | 
accomplished at a period when, however much | 
grandeur of conception and just appreciation | 
of beautiful forms might have exceeded those 
with which men’s minds appear to be endued 
at present, the physical sciences were but little 
known, and contributed only in a very slight 
degree to the comforts and the social enjoy- 
ments of the human race. A proof that | am 
not overstating the power of resistance to | 
atmospheric influences which mortars and | 
cements, when properly prepared, do un- 
doubtedly possess, is afforded by a piece of 
Roman mortar, from Wroxeter, now exhibited, 
which has evidently been used as an external 
cement or stucco, and which must have been 
exposed to the action of rain and frost for 
fourteen or fifteen hundred years. 

It is said that failures very frequently occur 
in works which have been executed in cement, 
and that the decorations produced in artificial 
materials are always deficient in that sharp- 
ness of outline, and delicacy of feeling, which 
constitute the great charm of architectural 
enrichments. But I would ask whether it is 
not possible to lessen, if not wholly to remove, 
these very grave objections, by great attention 
on the part of the architect in designing, and 
especially in inspecting the modelling of his 
enrichments whilst in the clay ;—by a deter- 
mination, on his part, to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature and properties of 
all such cements as he intends to employ for 
the covering or decoration of his buildings, 
whether internally or externally, so that he 
may be enabled to form acorrect opinion when 
he sees the work in progress, whether the 
materials have been properly prepared by the 
manufacturer, and then sent to the building in 
a state fit for use by the contractor, and are 
being judiciously mixed and applied by the 
workmen and labourers ;—by employing in the | 
execution of his works such men only as are | 
thoroughly masters of their business, making 
them responsible for the reparations and re- 
instatements of any portions of the works 
which may fail within five or seven years after | 
their completion ;—and by securing the services 
of clerks of the works, or foremen, who are 
well acquainted with the nature of the cement 
to be employed, and who will keep a vigilant | 
eye over the proceedings of the workmen. 

But some will doubtless tell me, that if, in | 
order to prevent failures in the effect, or in the 
durability, of cement work, all this care and 
circumspection are required, failures and im- 
perfections are quite certain to occur. This 
may be true ; but if true as regards cement, it | 
is also true of other works required in the | 
erection and completion of a building. And | 
how, let me ask, can the imperfections so often | 
found to exist in the plumber’s work, and in | 
the drainage of our buildings; in the car- | 
pentry of the roofs, floors, and partitions; in | 
the foundations and the brickwork, be pre- | 
vented? How can the disintegration and | 
crumbling away of the most prominent mem- | 
bers of stone cornices, strings, balconies, and | 
chimney-tops, within a few years after their | 
completion, be avoided, excepting by the same 
degree of knowledge, care, and skill, on the 
part of the architect, the contractor, the clerk 
of the works, the foreman, and the workmen, 





which I have insisted on as essential to the 
successful employment of cements ? 

There are, however, among those who have 
most strenuously opposed the use of these 
materials, a considerable number who ground 
their objections not on the want of durability, 
the chances of failure, or the extra cost, but 
on their want of reality, their resemblance to 
some natural productions, and the smallness 
of their cost, as compared with the stone 
casings which they sometimes resemble. Now, 
however desirable, and proper, and commend- 
able it may be, or doubtless is, to introduce 
into the structures which are reared in honour 
and for the worship of the great Creator, the 
most valuable and the choicest of earth’s pro- 
ductions, yet it must, I think, be admitted, 
that the qualities of the materials in which the 
thought of a great artist is embodied (so that 
it possess but durability and beauty), are in all 
other cases of very secondary importance. I 
fear, however, that the disposition to place so 
high a value on costly stones, and woods, and 
metals, which appears lately to have prevailed 
amongst those who profess to be the patrons 
of the arts, is calculated to produce on the 
minds of the people generally false impres- 
sions, because it leads them to admire that 
which is difficult of attainment except to the 
possessors of great wealth, instead of that 





which is truly grand, and beautiful, and ori- | 


ginal in design. 

That species of admiration which is excited 
by the costliness of the materials employed in 
works of art, bas always appeared to me to 
partake considerably of the vulgar and the 


use, or meaning ; and, consequently, that theem- 
ployment of cement to imitate the decoration of 
stone construction is an architectural solecism 
we should never defend, although we may ad- 
mit its use under certain extenuating circum- 
stances. Neither, might I say, in conclusion, 
is there quite that analogy between the stone 
facing to a building and a mere cement front 
which Mr. Knowles urged in reply to one of 
Mr. Scott’s arguments. In this latter instance, 
although not adding to the strength of the 
edifice, the stone is used purely as a construc- 
tive material, and is put together and attached 
to the building in a manner which denotes its 
employment in this capacity, although it be 
applied as decoration, standing, as it were, 
wholly and solely by its own gravity, as in the 
piers or walling, or by the application of such 
of the mechanical forces as are suitable to its 
physical condition, as in the arch. Cement, 
on the contrary, is used purely as a decorative 
material, existing solely by cohesion, and not 
only concealing the constructive parts of the 
edifice, but, as in the case of the flat architrave 
of an opening, suggesting the idea of a different 
principle to that actually employed to span the 
opening, viz., the lintel instead of thearch. It 
is, indeed, so utterly inconstructive that it 
cannot even be employed in masses of any 
size, but we are compelled, if we wish to pro- 
cure projections of any depth, to form cores of 
the actual constructive material of the building, 
without which, whatever may be its indestruc- 


| tibility when properly made, it is not even able 


barbarous! for, as much as the heavens are | 


higher than the earth, so much, do I believe, 


the emanations of the mind to be above and | 


beyond the mere vehicle in which they are 
embodied. Whatever is really beautiful in 
form, or truly harmonious in colour, should be 
enshrined as amongst the most precious of 
man’s productions; and I cannot doubt that 
the time will come (although, perhaps, not in 
our day) when the immaterial thought of the 
artist shall be more highly valued than any 
stones, or woods, or metals, however rare or 
costly, in which it may clothed. Much better 
is it, in my opinion, to have the emanations of 
deep thought, the creations of those minds 
which have been embued with a due apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in form, embodied in 
materials which might endure for only half a 
century, than the eternal stereotypes we now 
see rising throughout this great and wealthy 
country, perpetuated in stone which would en- 
dure for countless ages.* 


JAMES THOMAS KNOWLES. 





AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE USE OF 
CEMENT DECORATION. 

THE real source of the satisfaction we derive 

in the contemplation of architectural decora- 


| tion executed in constructive material, be it 


stone or brick, is the idea it suggests of the 
union of decorative features with constructive 
requirements, and the meaning and propriety 
which such decoration thereby acquires. It 
is, in truth, nothing more than a tacit acknow- 
ledgment, a sort of homage, unwittingly paid 
to the truths and reality of this last great 
principle of propriety in architecture, which 
requires that art be the handmaid of necessity, 
convenience, and utility,—decoration the dra- 
pery of construction, beauty, and proportion, 
either in detail or in mass,—the skilful and 
artistic arrangement of those features which 
the purpose of the building demands, or the 


| constructive framework of the edifice requires; 
| and it is the absence of this constructive neces- 


sity and propriety, irrespective of other qualities 
which may be disputed, that renders the use 
of cement distasteful and unsatisfactory, not 
only to the educated professional eye, but even 
to the instinct of sound sense and correct 
taste. 


It cannot, indeed, be denied that cement is 
purely a decorative and not a constructive 
material, and that this constitutes its real dif- 
ference from stone when adopted for orna- 
mental purposes,—that the true and legitimate 
application of architectural ornament is to 
decorate essential members of architectural 
construction, and not to conceal their purpose, 





* To be continued, 





to bear the leverage of its own weight. In 
making these remarks, I am far from decrying 
the use of cement even to imitate stone decora- 
tion, although undoubtedly there is nothing so 
likely to produce a meretricious style in art as 
the use of an artificial and inconstructive ma- 
terial for decorative purposes ; yet we must, I 
think, admit that in the absence of a better 
material, it has added at least to the cheerful- 
ness and variety of our street architecture. It 
has given us the opportunity of experimenting 
in architectural design to an extent to which 
we could otherwise never have indulged, and 
sometimes, if the truth were told, in a manner 
that makes us regret that it is not even more 
perishable than it actually is. And lastly, it 
has possibly fostered the love for architectural 
display which may in the end lead to the exe- 
cution of better things, in a better, more 
durable, and more legitimate material. I have 
written mainly to combat the position that 
cement is a proper and legitimate material for 
architectural decoration, equal to, nay, better 
than stone, because it can be made more 
durable, and that the prejudice entertained 
against it is without reasonable grounds, ori- 
ginating in the imperfect manufacture and 
execution of the material itself. 


Henry B. GARLING. 





WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 

WHEN you, gentle reader, as the novel 
writers say, are next about to travel on that 
very slow coach, the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, and have an hour to spare, if you have not 
seen Waltham Abbey, arrange to stop at 
Waltham station, and walk over to the church. 
Or, if you want a pretext for a short journey 
into the country, and a pleasant ramble, you 
may find a less tenable excuse than this same 
church. When you reach the station, going 
from London (the distance is under 15 miles), 
you may see the tower half a mile away to the 
right, crowned with a large white cross of wood. 
The abbey itself was known as that of “ Holy 
Cross” in times gone by, because of a cross 
said to have been brought there by miraculous 
means in the reign of Canute; but what con- 
nection there may be between the white cross 
in question and that tradition, deponent sayeth 
not. Saxon Harold built, or rather rebuilt, a 
church here, from 1062 to 1066: in it, pre- 
viously to the battle of Hastings, he paid his 
devotions ;—and to it, after the fight, his re- 
mains were brought for interment. Part of 
the church, as it now stands, may possibly be 
a portion of Harold’s building, but there is 
nothing to distinguish the work from that in 
structures erected after the Normans had been 
amongst us some time. 

The first glance of the interior is very strik- 
ing and interesting. Lofty and massive cylin- 
drical shafts, channelledand zigzagged, separate 
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CANNABIC DECORATIONS. 
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the nave from the aisles: the semicircular 
arches have incised zigzags, and the inner 
soffit the same ornament, of more finished 
character. The triforium is large, as in the 
great Norman churches at Caen. The floor 
of this, by the way, is removed, so that the 
aisles include the triforium in their height. 

Each window in the clerestory consists of 
one large semicircular opening, with a smaller 
on each side. ‘here is a fine lofty semicircular 
arch at the east end, formerly the junction 
with the transepts, but beyond this nothing 
remains. At the west end the arches are 
pointed. 

The whole is whitewashed, and has a miser- 
able flat ceiling. At the west end there is an 
elegant doorway of the Decorated Period, and 
some pretty bits of the same period near it, 
and at the east end. The upper part of the 
tower was messed when rebuilt in 
Amongst the noticeable things inside is an 
Elizabethan monument in a deplorable state of 
repair, with effigies of the husband and wife 
lying uncomfortavly one over the other on 
their sides, and of six sons and four daughters, 
below. ‘There is a memorial here, too, to 
Francis Wollaston, 1684; and one to Mr. 
Thomas Leverton, architect to the “ Land 
Revenue,” and other public offices, who was a 
benefactor to the church, and died in 1824. 


Waltham Cross, which is on the other side | 


of the line, is fast falling into decay again, 





CANNABIC DECORATIONS. 
WHEN describing the construction and de- 
coration of the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, two years ago, we alluded 
incidentally to the patent cannabic composi- 
tion, of which all the applied ornaments there 


are formed. The use of this valuable substance 


has been kept back through circumstances, but 


the patentee is now again bringing it before the | 


public. ‘The staple material is hemp or flax,— 
as its name imports, 

The hemp employed is the “ shorts ” of the 
rope manufactory, or the “ waste” of the flax- 
spinning miil. It is sorted, freed from foreign 
substances, and mixed with a heated resinous 
compound, After being saturated with the 
mixture, the material is subjected to great 
pressure, by means of rollers, and turned out 
in sheets of about twenty superficial feet, vary- 
ing in thickness according to the nature of the 
purpose for which it is intended. In this state 
it is black in colour, close in texture, hard to 
the touch, and very difficult to tear. It retains 
scarcely any trace of a resinous odour, and, 
when struck, sounds like athin board. The 
process of manufacturing the sheets into 
mouldings, bas-reliefs, scrolls, pendant bosses, 
panels, floral wreaths, figures, picture-frames, 


1798. | 


and the many other ornamental objects for 
which it may be employed, is by means of 


metallic dies, formed in a peculiar manner, | 


which are fitted to a hydraulic press of very 
great power. 

It is an Italian invention, very light, and 
it takes gilding. It has another recommenda- 
tion in the shape of cheapness. The patentee 
has a large collection of patterns, many of 
which show great sharpness and boldness: 
these all-important qualities could of course be 
further obtained by using a greater degree of 
mechanical power. ‘The material is worth the 
attention of architects, builders, and exporters. 


An extensive Album has been published for 
the patentee, by Mr. Weale, which will be 
found useful by ornamentists and others, even 
without reference to the material in question. 

The annexed engravings are representations 
of some of the specimens in hand. The top 


| scroll is 4 in. wide; the second scroll 3 in. 





THE CHURCH OF KINGSTON.-ON- 
THAMES. 

THe miserable and unecclesiastical appear- 
/ance presented by the tower of Kingston 
| Church, strikes every one who visits that 
pleasant and important town; and we have 
recently received more than one communi- 
cation, begging us to bring this under the 
attention of the parish authorities. We are 
led by this circumstance to say, as we can of 





our own knowledge, that the churchwardens | 


are fully aware of the discredit brought on the 
town by the condition ot the church, but that 
they have not yet been able, at least they were 
not when we last beard from them, to induce 
the parishioners to permit the expenditure 
which would be required. 


this journal was called in by them to report on 
the “ actual repairs necessary for the safety of 
| the tower and church.” 


The tower, which stands on four piers and 
arches (seen inside the church), appears to 
have been rebuilt in the year 1708, to the ex- 
tent of about 27 feet downwards from the top. 
This partis of brickwork with stone dressings, 
and in character laughably different from the 
original. A height of about 33 feet above the 
gutters of the nave roof remains of the old 
tower, including four large and handsome 
belfry windows, buttresses at the angles, &c., 
and is seen to be of the perpendicular period 
of pointed architecture, and constructed mainly 
of stone. 

This part is in a miserable, if not dangerous 
state of repair, considering the vibration 

_caused by the bells when ringing, and for mere 
| safety-sake, should be attended to, as also 
' should other parts of the fabric. After point- 


In the autumn of last year, the conductor of | 








LAINC Se 


ing out what were the repairs actually needed, 
and their probable cost, the reporter said ;— 


‘‘T should not be performing my duty if I were 
not to remind you that this would after all be but 
patching, and that the present incongruous aspect 
of the tower ought not to be retained. I would 
suggest that the parish should consider whether it 
is not desirable, when repairing the tower, that an 
endeavour should be made to render the whole of it 
consistent, and in accordance with its original 
character, which might be done without a great ex- 
penditure, by facing the whole with flint, continuing 
up the buttresses, adding battlements, a cornice, and 
pinnacles, and rearranging the dials. 

‘* The ancient connection of the original church 
at Kingston with the sovereigns of England, ren- 
ders this structure nationally interesting, and should 
ensure for it careful treatment. My desire that this 
should not be lost sight of, must be my excuse for 
going in some degree beyond the terms of the reso- 
lution. “George Gopwin.” 


Lysons givesa list of seven if not eight Saxon 

kings crowned here, beginning with Edward 
the Elder, a.p. 900.* Ina record of a council 
held here in 838, it is called Ayningestun, 
famosa illa locus. The stone on which, accord- 
| ing to tradition, the kings were placed for the 
| ceremony of coronation (king’s-stone), still re- 
| mains in the market-place, and according to 
| the county newspaper is about to be erected 
‘on a pedestal for preservation. 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

Tue anniversary dinner of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution took place on Tuesday, 
the 4th inst., at the London Tavern, when 

| between 200 and 300 gentlemen connected with 
architecture and the various departments of 
| the building trade assembied. 
| Mr. Wm. Cubitt, M.P., the President of the 
| Institution, occupied the chair, and was sup- 
| ported by Mr. Grissell, F.S.A., Mr. H. E. Ken- 
| dall, Mr. Kendall, jan., Mr. John Taylor, Mr. 
| Lapidge, Mr. W. ‘Tress, Mr. Penrose, Mr. T. 
Piper, Mr. S. Bird, Mr. Eales, Mr. ‘Tyerman, 
| Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Marsh, Mr. George Bird, 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Higgs, Mr. G. Spencer 
Smith, Mr. Nesham, Mr. Stirling, Mr. W. Lee, 
Mr. 'T’. Cozens, Mr. H. Burton, Mr. ‘Thorn, 
Mr. Dunnage, Mr. John Soward, jun., Mr. 
Knight, &c. 

When proposing the health of Prince Albert, 
in the course of the usual list of toasts, the 
Chairman said he felt assured that the deep 
interest which the Prince Consort always manl- 
fested in the advancement of art of every 

description, would render this toast peculiarly 
| acceptable to the present assembly. 


— 


* In a chapel adjoining the church, dedicated to St. a 
| were formerly figures of some of these kings; they 
| were destroyed by the fall of the chapel in 179¢. 
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After “the Army and the Navy,” the Chair- | 
man proposed the “ Periodical Press,” and 
dwelt on the important part it played in | 
forming society. 

The Chairman when he reached the toast 
of the evening, said he was sure it would be 
responded to in the manner that it deserved. 
It was “ Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution.” Every one must admit that the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was an insti- | 
tution which was much wanted, and which 
had been well conceived. He thought there 
were very few who would dispute the fact that 
the building trade in all its ramifications was 
the most, or at least one of the most important 
interests of this country. ‘To carry out their 
trade, large and expensive establishments 
were necessaty, and great outlay was 
required. He believed there was no 
trade in existence which gave so large an 
amount of employment to the labouring | 
classes, nor was there any trade so beset with | 
vicissitudes, a8 the building trade generally. 
There was no trade which had to sustain losses 
of a mofé extensive and ruinous character than 
the building trade; and taking the numbers 
they employed, and all other circumstances | 
into consideration, he (the Chairman) thought | 
they were justly entitled to consider themselves | 
as one of the most important bodies in the | 
empire. Let them look around that great | 
metropolis, and he was bound to express a 
belief that there were few of the great modern 
public works in existence that soine of them 
present had not had a hand in. Whether it 
was the magnificent structure now in course of 
erection, under Mr. Barry, by the gentleman 
who sat on his right hand, or other publie 
establishments, they were all engaged in that 
which reflected the highest honour and credit 
to the country to which they belonged. Then, 
with all the power and influence of the building 
trades of the metropolis, was it to be wondered 
at that they should found an institution which | 
should ih sdme measure mitigate the sorrows, 
and soothe the afflictions, of those of their 
brethren who, from various circumstances, 
may have fallen into decay. It was true their 
institution was now in its infancy. It owed 
its origin to gentlemen who were then pre- 
sent, and to whom he (the Chairman) 
thought the building trade owed a deep debt 
of gratitude, he meant Mr. Thomas Cozens, 
and to some gentlemen whom they all very well 
knew, of the name of Bird. ‘To those gentle- 
men chiefly were they indebted for their meet- | 





ing of that day. ‘Their institution had gone | 
on flourishing in a most satisfactory manner, 
and he (the Chairman) hoped and looked for- | 
ward to the day when it should become one | 
of the most important institutions which | 
this country could boast of. Had he 
the eloquence of the talented nobleman | 
who had done them the honour to preside 
over their festival of the preceding year—had 
he the powerful eloquence of the Earl of 
Carlisle—he should expatiate at much greater | 
length on the merits of such an institution as 
theirs; but as he was not possessed of the 
ability of that fioble lord, he would content 
himself by submitting to them the toast:— | 
“ Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution.” 

To the toast, “The patrons and vice-presi- 
dents of the Institution,” Mr. Piper ably re- 
turned thanks. He expressed his conviction 
that a more deserving institution, or one more 
calculated to excite sympathy and goodwill 
amongst the members of the trade for their less 
fortunate brethren could scarcely be contem- 
plated ; and he made a feeling reference to Mr. 
Biers, to whom, though he had lately fallen 
into trouble, the institution owed so thuch. 

Mr. Grissel said the next toast would reyuite 
but very few words from him to recommend 
it. It was the health of a gentleman who 
was not only justly the head of his pros 
fession, but who had rendered most eminent 
services to that institution, both as its Presi- 
dent and Chairman of that day. It augured 
well for any institution when they could enlist | 
the sympathies of such a gentleman as their | 
respected Chairman in its favour, and he felt | 
assured that, under such auspices, it could not | 
fail to flourish. 

The Chairman observed that he felt deeply 
grateful for the honour which had just been 
conferred upon him, although he hardly 
thought he was entitled to the rank which had 





| change in the persons appointed to fill that | 


| large assembly. ‘The church, we perceive, is 
| to be cruciform, in the Early English style, 


| churches nearest to Norton, only one, that of 
| Stoughton, possesses a conductor, and even 
| this was put up, through the influence of Mr. 


been assigned to him in his profession by his 
friend Mr. Grissel;—at all events, when his 
friend was present. He could assure them 
that he felt it to be a great honour to have 
been selected as the president of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, and he thought that it | 
would be well that there should be an annual | 
honourable office, because he conceived it | 
would be the means of bringing various in- | 
fluences to bear, and induce a greater number 
of persons to interést themselves in its objects. 
He concluded by proposing “ The Health of 
their respected ‘Treasurer.’ They all knew | 
the efforts which their treasurer had made in 
behalf of the institution, and he was sure they | 
appreciated them. 
Mr. G. Bird, in responding, said he had to | 
congratulate his friends around him on the 


| rapid advance which the institution had made 


during the past year. Their institution was 
only commenced in 1847, and they had now | 
400 annual subscribers, 1,600/. stock, and 1002. 
out at interest. ‘They had already elected four | 
male pensioners, and one poor female pen- | 
sioner. The directors contemplated the elec- | 
tion of five more pensioners in October next; | 
and if the gentlemen at the tables would | 
only fillup their subscription lists with a liberal 
hand, there was no doubt but that desirable 
object would be effected. ‘Their worthy chair- 
man had told them that the building trade was 
a most important community. He believed it 
was, and he also believed that the builders 
had the power, if they had the will, of making 
their institution one of the largest and most 
important charities in the world. 

The Chairman then proposed, ‘ The Archi- 
tects, Engineers, and Surveyors,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. Godwin. 

Mr. Godwin returned thanks. 

The health of “ Mr. Thomas Cozens and the 
Members of the Committee,” “ ‘I'he Stewards 
of the day ” (acknowledged by Mr. Kendall), 
and other toasts, were then disposed of, and 
the proceedings terminated.* 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue laying of the foundation stone of St. 
Edmund’s Chureh, Northampton, Mr. C. 
Vickers, architect, was postponed till 17th ult., 
when the ceremony was performed by the 
archdeacon of the divcese in presence of a 


with tower at the crux, and broach spire. There 
is a five-light window at the east end. The 
designs for All Saints Church, at Hockerill, 
have been sent in, and the plan of Mr. G. E. 
Pritchett, of Stortford, has been selected by 
the Bishop of London. The building will 
shortly be commenced. It will be Early 
English in style, with accommodation for 500, 
without galleries. The estimated cost of 
erection is 4,000/. The curate officiating at 
Norton Church, in palliating the neglect of pro- 
viding a lightning conductor previons tothe late 
accident, points attention, in the Leicester Jour- 
nal, to the fact that this is a neglect common to 
‘almost every country parish, many in towns, 
and even not a few metropolitan ones. I be- 
lieve,’’ | 








he adds, “‘ that of the seven or eight spire 


Legh Keck, only about two years ago. I have 
no means of ascertaining what is the case in 
other parts, but I find among the instances 
quoted in a pamphlet by Sir W. Snow Harris, 
of churches injured by lightning owing to the 
want of conductors, the churches of St. Michael 
and St. Martin, in Liverpool, both struck in 
1841; and in London, that of Spitalfields; 
struck in the same year; St. Clement’s, in the 
Strand ; and above all, the most central church 
in the whole metropolis; St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, the spire of whieh was struck and very 
much injured in 1842.” These, however, are 
but a very few of the numerous instances of 
damage done to churches from want of light- 





* Amongst the subscriptions announced we noted,—Mr. 
W. Cubitt, 212; Mrs. W. Cubitt, 5/. 5s., and Miss Eliza 





Cubitt, 2/. 2s. (well done, ladies); Mr. Grissell, 10/. 10s. ; 
Mr. Piper, 10/. l0s.; Mr. Rolfe, 5¢. 5s.; Mr. Grimsdell, 
10d. 10s.; Mr. Bennett, 5/.5s.; Mr. S. Bird, (annual) 10/. 
10s.; Mr. Douglas Pennant, (annual) 20/.; Messrs. Lee and 
Son, 5/. 5s.; Mr. Bushill, 5/. 5s. ; Mr. Harding, North- 
end, 5/, 5s.; &c, About 400/. in whole. 


ning conductors since the dates specified. —— 
Nearly 850/. have been subscribed by fifty- 
four persons towards the enlargement of 
South Hants Infirmary. Two wings for forty- 
eight patients, at a cost of 2,000/., are con- 
templated, or one at least to begin with__— 
The Committee of Visitors relative to the 
proposed new County Lunatic Asylum for 
Hampshire, recommended that the tender 


| for the erection of the asylum made by Mr. W. 
Jackson, of Parliament-street, London (amount 
| 33,7861. 6s. 9d., and sureties), should be 


accepted, and this the court have aureed to. 
The new asylum will accommodate about 400 
patients, and is to be erected from the designs 
of Mr. J. Harris, of Hanwell. The principal 


| front will be about 800 feet long, and, except 


a small clock tower in the centre, will be only 
two stories high. Every part, except the prin- 
cipal entrance, will be of the plainest descrip- 


| tion possible. The total cost will be nearly 


50,000/.—which includes site and land adjoin- 


ling, 5,5502, less timber, 1,500/. ; extras to 


building, 3,000/., and furnishing, 102. to 12/.a 
head. ‘* We should have given the names and 
amounts tendered by unsuccessful contrac- 
tors,” says our authority for these particulars, 
the Hampshire Independent, “but that the 
committee adopted the very unusual, and, to 
our minds, reprehensible course, ot suppressing 
all information on the matter.” Cowbridge 
Church, says Felix Farley, is undergoing an 
entire renovation and repair, under the super- 
intendence of the diocesan architect. ‘Ihe 
donations now amount to nearly 1,000/.——A 
committee has been appointed at Bath to carry 
out some public improvements, and especially 
to replace the iron railing in front of the Royal 
Crescent by a light stone balustrade; to con- 
struct a wide avenue irom the park to the 
centre of the Crescent, divided into terraces 
by flights of steps, and on either side to erect a 
fountain, throwing jets of water from 30 to 40 
feet in height. Another portion of the design 
is, to place fountains in Queen-square, the 
Circus, and Laura-place; the waste water to 
be conveyed to Kingsmead-square, to form 
another fountain. The Infant Schvol, 
opened in Macdonald-street, Birmingham, 
accommodates 150 children, and cost upwards 
of 1,000/., ground and fittings inclusive. 
The foundation-stone of a new Exchange at 
Wolverhampton, was laid on Wednesday week 
before last. The new cemetery at Wolver- 
hampton was consecrated on Monday week, 
except a third of its twenty acres set apart for 
dissenting bodies. Two chapels, erected under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. Adams, of 
London, architect, are attached, and are in the 
Early English style: each chapel measures 
40 feet by 18 feet. ‘The grounds are undulated, 
and command extensive views. A long tier of 
catacombs occupies an elevated position south 
of the chapels.——The contract for the erec- 
tion of the baths and washhouses in Suaul- 
street, Preston, has been let. ‘The esti- 
mated cost of the building is about 6,000/., 
to which will be added about 1,000/. for 
engineering fittings. It is intended to lay 
the foundation-stone in a few weeks.—— 
On Monday week the large chimney at Messrs. 
Banks and Co.’s iron foundry, Chorley, fell to 
the ground, striking the centre of the foundry 
building, and dashing the part on which it fell 
to the ground, besides injuring the engine and 
boiler. A well had been sunk near the base of 
the chimney. On the 24th ult., a portion 
of a mill at Oldham fell. ‘The building had 
been giving way for some time. ‘The workinen 
had just escaped before the gable and two bays 
of the mill, five stories high, with all the 
machinery on the upper floors, came down 
with a crash. The damage is estimated at 
1,000. A colossal statue of Mr. J. B. Ley- 
land, in bronze, with a massive pedestal, is to 
be erected at Halifax. Arrangements, says 
the Reformer’s Gazette, have been completed 
for enlarging the prison at Paisley: estimated 
expefise from 9,000/. to 10,000/. The con- 
tractors for the mason-work are Messrs. Hen- 
derson and Co., of Glasgow. 


























Hampton Court PALtace.—A “Sketcher” 
directs attention to the way in which the brick- 
work of the Tudor portion of Hampton Court 
is being scraped without occasion, whereby, 
as he says, its pleasant aspect is being de- 
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THE STUDY OF ART IN ENGLAND. 

Tue following are portions of an address 
delivered at the opening of the North London 
School for Drawing, by Mr. Cave Thomas, 
the head master :— 


dearth of opportunities for educating taste in 
this country, | am giving way to that un- 
patriotic depreciation of British talent so often 
indulged in. No: this sentiment emanates 
from a public uneducated in art, whose taste 
is yet in its infancy and unable to run alone, 
clutching with trepidation any support, even 
that of corrupt fashion. ‘To this untutored 
condition we must attribute the neglect of 
native talent, the neglect of our fine art manu- 
factures, the neglect of art education. The 
long and weary conflict with adverse circum- 
stances of some of our greatest artists has 
been a fate so common, that it has come to be 
considered an essential passport to fame. ‘The 
public forgets, that in neglecting genius it 


compels genius to neglect it: both are sufferers, | 


but the public the greater, losing, as it does, 
all those years of unworthy employ to which 
it dooms genius in the infancy of its knowledge. 

To an uneducated, and therefore undiscri- 
minating, public, is also to be attributed the 
neglect of our art manufactures, when they 
had attained that high position some years 
since promoted by the enterprise and libe- 
rality of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, Wedg- 
wood, and a few others,—suffering the manu- 
factures of the precious metals and earthenware 
gradually to degenerate into foreign fashions, or, 
rather, clumsy imitations of foreign fashions, 
and to which we may also attribute the incom- 
pleteness and trashiness of our fancy manufac- 
tures generally. 

It has been the apathy of the public mind 
on matters of taste, too, which has caused the 
neglect of this branch of education in the 
schools and colleges of Great Britain, and of 
the establishment of suburban art schools. It 
is easy to say that the English manufacturer 
and artisan are deficient in taste; but only let 
the exhibition of it be demanded by discri- 
minating wealth, and we vouch for a favour- 
able result—that it will soon be responded to, 
I feel confident there is a mass of latent talent 
in this country awaiting more favourable cir- 
cumstances to burst into flame. It is demand 
which influences the exercise of the faculties of 


that portion of the public dependent on the | 


hire of wealth for its daily bread, and labour 
naturally asks why it should neglect the readier 
sources of employ to cultivate higher faculties, 
having little means and still less opportunities 
of doing so. 

We are gratified, in contemplating the state 
of Great Britain at the present time, to find 
there are not wanting unmistakeable signs of 
the dawn of a new era, even in matters of 
taste. Provincial schools of design and art 
exhibitions are becoming numerous—journals 
that never touched upon art, are now treating it 
as an important matter—art-unions are spring- 


| 


the number of employed, a circumstance which 
could not fail to act favourably on an over- 
stocked labour-market. We do not confine 
our remarks, in this instance, to art manu- 
factures only, but to manufactures generally ; 


hité ik sain be denen ies ean the | for in the dignity of perfection all human works 
et it not be imagined, w g 








ing up—illustrated works are permeating the | 


reading world, and manufacturers are employ- 
ing in some few cases English, but more com- 
monly German and French desigrers, of whom 
there are many hundreds in this country. This 
latter fact ought to warn you against being 
supine, and incite you to make the best use 
of the opportunities now offered for improving 
your tastes, seeing that the advantages which 
the French and German workmen derive from 
their local art-schools enable them to respond 
to the caprices of fashion even, with more 
ability than yourselves, and lead to their pre- 
ference, to the detriment of national labour, 
which is diminished still further by the want of 
discriminating taste in the public, which allows 
itto be contented with slight work, requiring 
perhaps one-half or one-third the time neces- 
sary to perfection. This fact would hardly be 
worthy of notice if of rare occurrence; but 
when we witness the extent to which the sys- 
tem prevails, and its effects, it becomes a matter 
too important to be passed over. When we 
consider that a large proportion of the manu- 
factures of this country are produced in half 
the time they ought to be, it is evident that in 
any given space of time they would require 
twice as much Jabour to perfect them. Now, 
as a given number of men could not very well 
double their hours of employ if perfection 
were required, it would be necessary to double 





are closely allied. 
* * * * 

I have remarked upon the want of taste and 
the means of creating taste,—the disadvantage 
it is, and is likely to be, to the commonwealth 
in a mercantile point of view; but perhaps I 
have not yet laid sufficient stress on the per- 
nicious and imperfect system of education 
from which the training of the two higher 
senses is discarded, and from which all these 
disadvantages proceed. Are they educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge? The answer is, No. 
Are they at any of our public schools, or 
schovls generally? The answer is again, No. 
Does that deserve to be called education 
which leaves half our powers neglected? I 
answer, No. * * * * * It is my firm 
conviction that the care which the minute and 
faithful delineation of an object requires is 
directly calculated to form thése habits and 
tastes which aré in intimate connection with 
private happiness, and are wanting to reform 
some traits of Vandalism in our national man- 
ners. If so, it is of paramount importance 
that the arts of design should receive due con- 
sideration in the curriculum of education, 
more especially of the less wealthy classes,— 
for, besides placing within their reach the 
pleasure derivable from the contemplation of 
graceful forms, it would contribute to secure 
that attention to the person and the dwelling 
which is so essential an element in domestic 
happiness, strengthening also that sense of 
self respect which operates as a principle of 
repulsion to vulgarity and vice, and of attrac- 
tion to courtesy and virtue. It is not, perhaps, 
the accomplishment itself that is of so much 
moment to the masses, but the training of the 
faculties and feelings incident to it to appre- 
hend and appreciate things lovely, that is im- 
portant. The habit is a security against the 
formation of vulgar manners, and against 
familiarity with disgusting scenes; and, taken 
into the economy of household life, it may 
throw an outward adornment over homes of 
rusticity and artisan employ, the moral influ- 
ence of which is an end worth gaining. 





SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 

Vauxhall Gardens.—Falke de Breauté, who 
married Margaret, Earl Baldwin’s mother, and 
built a mansion, or hall, in South Lambeth, 
little thought ‘‘ Faukes-hall” would give name 
to the large district that now bears it, and that 
through the “ New Spring Garden,” formed 
there in 1661 (“a pretty contrived plantation,” 
says Evelyn, in that year), it would gain a 
world-wide reputation. 

According to Mr. Fillingham, who has made 
an extraordinary collection of documents re- 
lating to Vauxhall, or Fox-hall, the title of 
Spring Garden was continued till 1785; and 
fireworks began to be exhibited there about 
1798. 

Some of the old descriptions of the gardens 
would serve now: and we never saw the place 
looking better than it did a few nights ago, 
when we walked in to see the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the Kremlin at Moscow, which, as 
a fast young friend who was there said, gives, 
when the fireworks are going off, quite a new 
idea of the domestic habits of the inhabitants 
of Moscow. It is, nevertheless, effective for 
its purpose. ‘I'o note what happened to us 
after, we might quote what Pepys said when he 
went there as long ago as 1668, with Harry 
Killigrew and young Newport,—“ And so to 
supper in an arbour, but, Lord! their mad talk 
did make my heart ake.” 

Let us add, for the advantage of those who 
painted the picture, as well as of the visitors, 
that a church was built in the Kremlin in 
1326 ; the “ Granite Palace’’ rose in 1487 ; the 
clock tower of Ivan Valiki in 1600, at which 
time there were thirty-five churches in the 
Kremlin. 

Cremorne Gardens.—What may be done by 
the scene-painter towards making an ugly 
structure fair to the sight may be seen here. 
Under the alliterative title of “‘ The Polychrome 
Palace of Pavia,” a very respectable piece of 





tea-garden painting, puts another face upon an 
eyesore. ‘The gardens themselves are ve 
pretty, and apparently well conducted. The 
platform wants the carpenter. 

At the Adelphi Theatre, Strand, Victor 
Hugo’s “‘ Notre Dame,” which has done so 
much for the preservation of ancient buildings, 
is made the ground work of anew “ Esmeralda,” 
a broad piece of fun with two or three very 
striking scenes. 

At the Strand Theatre, ‘The Philosopher’s 
Stone ” has two architectural scenes, shewing 
very considerable ability on the part of the 
artist, but marred by the want of know- 
ledge of perspective. In the sixteenth century 
chamber-scene, for example (we are speaking 
to the artist for his own sake), the lines of the 
side of the chimney-piece run altogether diffe- 
rently from the lines of the room, with which 
they should range. 





METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 





‘Tne Health Commissioners, in their elabo- 
rate report on this momentous question, have 
proposed a scheme for the supply of pure soft 
water to the metropolis that must be admitted 
to have the merit of boldness and originality 
at least, if not of feasibility. 

Deprecating the various evils inherent in the 
present radically vicious system, and especially 
the expensive and insalubrious hardness of the 
water supplied, as well as its injurious impurity 
from decompositive and other animal and vege- 
tableimpregnations, the intermittency of its sup- 
ply, and the consequent waste of a proportion of 
it estimated from careful inquiries to be no 
less than 50 per cent. of the whole amount of 
45,000,000 gallons a-day, supplied to the 
288,000 houses in the metropolis, or rather to 
270,000 only of these, causing not only 
unhealthy damp but serious dilapidations,— 
the commissioners, founding their scheme on 
the unanimous opinion of the engineer- 
ing inspectors and others, on its partial 
practice already successfully carried out in 
Lancashire and elsewhere, and on the Ord- 
nance survey, as well as on chemical analysis 
of the properties of 424 specimens of water 
from different sources, and other evidence,— 
now propose to supply the metropolis with an 
amount of soft and pure water equivalent to 
twice the actual consumption, exclusive of what 
is expended in worse than useless waste,—the 
proposed supply to be colleeted from the rain 
drainage of an area of 100 to 150 square miles 
of gathering ground, otherwise nearly useless, 
such as that lying east and west of a line 
extending from Bagshot to Farnham. ‘The 
cost of the whole scheme, it is estimated, 
would be about one million sterling, and the 
metropolis could thus be supplied with pure 
soft, filtered, aerated, and, in fact, distilled 
water, in profuse abundance, though without 
waste, at the rate of 2d. a-week per tenement. 

For the prevention of the enormous waste 
which has been proved to prevail under present 
circumstances, for the prompt extinetion of 
fires without engines, and for other and im- 
portant purposes, sanitary and otherwise,—it 
is proposed to substitute a constant supply at 
high pressure, so as to obviate the necessity of 
cisterns, barrels, &c., and to combine, 
ultimately, the system of drainage with that of 
supply, substituting tubular drains of small 
ealibre, through which the soil and waste water 
will force their way, without opportunity of de- 
posit, in place of the present more capacious 
outlets, which not only favour such deposits, but 
necessitate an immense waste of water in flush- 
ing, which it is the desire of the commission 
to do away with, more especially as the sewage, 
they conceive, can never be manageably turned 
to useful account on the great scale, nor the 
Thames purified, so long as it is allowed to 
continue. As to the purification of the ‘Thames 
water, however, it is considered that even were 
that at once accomplished, it would not be 
desirable to supply the metropolis from such a 
source, the hardness of the water being 4 
sufficient reason for rejecting it. As it is, the 


commission deem it an urgent duty to compel 
the abandonment of its use altogether as 
quickly as possible. 

The saving derivable from a substitution 
of soft for hard water, even in the mere article 
of soap, or tea, is something quite enormous. 
The whele expense of washing alone is esti- 
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mated by the Commissioners at 5,000,000/., 
on an average of 1s. a-head per week, and the 
saving “ would be probably — to the 
whole of the money expended at present in 
the water supply.” Besides the benefits of 
soft water in various processes of manufacture, 
too, the encouragement to temperance in the 
supply of so pleasant and wholesome a beve- 
rage is not to be despised, and is what the 
Londoners have little conception of. Strangers 
who come to the metropolis from localities 
where so salubrious a draught as pure and 
even moderately soft water is customary, are 
horrified in drinking the metropolitan water, 
with a feeling as if the draught were a mere 
solution of lime, giving as little gratification, 
or quenchment of thirst, as the parched throat 
of the dreamer of draughts of water feels after 
swallowing imaginary bucketfuls. Hence it is 
that the metropolitans, knowing nothing of 


the delights of water drinking, have a settled | 
but mistaken idea that it is water in the ab- | 
stract that is unfit for human drinking. Hence | 
it is that brewers make hundreds of thousands | 


for their heirs to throw away. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

A GENERAL meeting of the subscribers was 
held on Friday evening, the 31st of May, to 
receive the report of the committee on the 
general affairs of the society, at the rooms of 
the Institute of British Architects, granted 
for that purpose. 
took the chair, 
attendance of members. 





Mr. Wyatt Papworth, hon. sec., read the 
report of the committee, which commenced 
with an explanation and account of the 
obstacles to regularity in the issue of the pub- 
lications of the society. ‘The uncertainty of the 
income, andthe non-performance of the engage- 


ments made by some of the gentlemen whose | 
offers of assistance for text had been accepted, | 
had been amongst the causes of delay in 1848 | 


and 1849. ‘The statement of accounts for the 
year ending 30th April, 1849, showed receipts 
of 515/. 11s., the subscriptions of 491 members 


of the society; and expenditure of 460/. 3s. 2d. | 


Of this 2314. 5s. 7d. had 


been paid 
for lithography. The 


balance in the 


hands of the treasurer was then 55/. 7s. 10d. | 


For the year ending April 30, 1850, there ap- 
peared receipts—from 394 subscriptions and 
the last year’s balance—of 469/. is. 10d., with 
an expenditure of 292/. 17s. 8d., and liabilities 
of 30/. 17s. 4d., amounting together to the 
sum of 323/. 15s., and thus showing a balance 
of 1451. 6s. 10d. fora third Part, the letter- 
press and its expenses. 

Relativetothe difficulty of inducing architects 
to write, Professor Donaldson pointed out the 
importance of architects reasoning out their 
thoughts, and of the advantages which followed 
the use of the pen. What were wanted now, he 
said, were principles which all could apply,— 
suggestions to set minds in commotion. 


fhe Chairman having first complimented 


the Committee and the officers on their zeal, 
offered some observations on the same theme. 
It was to be regretted that we were so wholly 
imitative, and we scarcely knew what to follow. 
Qur present position he considered Babel-ish 
and disgraceful. Advantage ought to be taken 
of all advances in knowledge, but this we did 
not do. Since the peace we had been deluged 
with novelties, and had taken whatever was 
pretty: what we now wanted was sounder 
criticism, and that we should only adopt what 
was good. 


Mr. Thomas Little, as a member, expressed 
his satisfaction at the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, and afterwards seconded a resolution to 
adopt the report, which was moved by Mr. H. 
J. Stephens. It was afterwards resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Ashpitel, seconded by Mr. 


l’Anson, “ That this meeting does not consider | 
the society at present to be in a position to | 
guarantee the effective continuance of such an | 


important work as the ‘ Cyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture,’ referred to in the report, but requests 
that the list of ‘terms’ be continued, in order 
to complete that portion of a most desirable 
object.” 

_ Part IL. of the publication for the year is 
issued: it contains thirteen valuable plates 
(two of which are coloured), from drawings by 


Messrs. Heneker, I’Anson, T. H. Lewis, James 
Bell, John Johnson, F, Lawford, Sydney 
Smirke, John Davies (the Piazza Loretto), and 
J. M. Lockyer. 








SCULPTURE IN THE 1851 EXHIBITION. 

A WRITER in the current number of the 
Journal of Design says :—* Modern sculpture 
has been considered by the Commission 
as not having any adequate place of exhi- 
| bition in London, and therefore it has been 
determined that it is to have the honour 





Professor Cockerell, R.A,, | 
and there was a_ good | 


and opportunity, not accorded to painting, 
of being amply accommodated in the inter- 
national Exhibition. We have the greater 
right, therefore, to hope that the occasion will 
assemble a more remarkable collection than has 
ever before been brought togetherin this country. 
We may hope that this collection will be select 
as well as large; and that each specimen re- 
| ceived will be worthy of public and conti- 
nental regard. For who would not rather 
contemplate an assemblage of a compara- 


of mediocre associates? The regulations on 
this point, put forth by the Commission, 
appear at present somewhat less precise than 
perhaps they will be made hereafter. They 


received from each living sculptor, and works of 
artists deceased within two years of the open- 
ing, with a view to their exhibition. But it is 
| to be recollected that there are many materials 
in which the scu'ptor may work,—marble, 
stone, bronze, wood, the precious metals, &c. 


send in three works in each of these materials, 
or only three works in all, whatever be the 
material? ‘The first would seem calling for too 
much, the latter, perhaps, for too little. Mate- 
| rials themselves are to be exhibited in the 
coming Exhibition, as well as their artificial 
treatment, and that art should be exercised in 
a variety of materials is evidently an object 
proposed to be encouraged by the coming 
Exhibition; therefore it may be well to allow 
the sculptor to send in works in any number 
of materials, but be restricted to send but one 
(his best one) in each. If, however, he is con- 
fined to but three works in all, would it not be 
well still to let him but send one only (his 
best) in each material ?—for instance, one in 
marble, one in plaster, and one in bronze; or 
one in bronze, one inivory, and one in the 
precious metals. ‘This, however, would of 
course have no reference to what any manu- 
facturer may have executed from a sculptor’s 





as a specimen of his own manufacture, because, 
| if that were the case, it would tend to defeat 
one of the main objects of the international 
Exhibition, the uniting of manufacture and 
art.”’ 





PALLADIO. 


Sinck your remarks on Mr. Ashpitel’s 
“Selections from Palladio,” in the Academy 
exhibition, the following lines have been affixed 
to the frame by some person unknown. 





© * 


‘* Ne spernas oculos dimittere, amice viator, 

Quod fuerim exigua picta tabella manda : 

Ne spernas, apud has tantas, si parva minorem 
Hane sedem teneam, convenit iste locus : 

Ast tibi magni hominis jam grandia prebeo facta, 
Qui, post Romanos, primus in arte sua. 

Hee sunt, quas clarus struxit Palladius edes, 
Magnatum sedes, atria, templa Dei; 

Tot, tantas, tam pulchras, eximiiasque decore, 
(Evo non uillo condidit unus homo.’’* 





ARTISTS IN Paris.—In order to assist the 


design, which the manufacturer may send in | 





tively few excellent works, than to see them | P ; 
, : . . | subject has the effect of stopping for a time 
interspersed among many times their number |) - 


express that they will allow three works to be | 


Is it to be understood that each artist may | 








Sooks. 


Church Walks in Middlesex ; being an Eccle 
siologist’s Guide to that County. By Joun 
Hanson SperuineG, B.A. London: Joseph 
Masters. 1849. 


A Hand-book of English Ecclesiology. Pub- 
lished by the Ecclesiological (late Cambridge 
Camden) Society. London: J. Masters. 

Tue intention of “Church Walks” is very 

good. It is addressed to young ecclesiologists 

and others who may wish to become acquainted 
with the churches of Middlesex, many of them 
little known. ‘“ Middlesex cannot boast of 
such large and beautiful ecclesiastical edifices 
as many of our other English counties; but at 
the same time it abounds with plain and excel- 
lent examples of the different styles, well 
adapted for the study of beginners.” When we 
say, however, that the book is a very small 
volume of 200 pages of rather large type, it 
will be seen that it is quite incommensurate with 
the subject and intention. ‘This is much to 
be regretted: an incomplete book on any 


the production of a complete one. 

The book is illustrated with some etchings 
by Mr. Truefitt. The second book at the head 
of this notice, “‘ Hand-book of Ecclesiology,” 
is a reprint, with great additions, of the ‘* Few 
Hints on the practical study of ecclesiastical 
architecture,” issued by the late Cambridge 
Camden Society. It will be found very useful 
by church visitors. 


Architectural Sketches, Italy. Drawn on the 
spot. By T. C. Tinkvuer, Architect. 49, 
Great Marlborough-street. No, 2. 

Tue second Part of Mr. Tinkler’s sketches 

is published, and comprises an ornament from 

St. Gregorio, Monte Celio, Rome; villas, &e., 

from the Campagna; details from the Villa 

Madama, and villa and fountain in the Borg- 

hese gardens. It is a considerable improve- 

ment on No. 1. 





Fliscelianea. 


MonuMEnt To Joun Bunyan, IN Bep- 
rorRD.—An edifice has just been completed on 
the site of the old meeting-house and of its 
ancient predecessor, the ‘ Barn of John Ruff- 
head,” where the glorious dreamer himself 
administered to his townsfolk. The Art 
Journal of the current month gives the 
following particulars. The style of the build- 
ing is that in use immediately after the time 
of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, of 
which there are but few good examples in the 
country, and those generally by Gibbs, 
the architect of St. Martin’s Church. 
The material of the base, which shows about 
t feet above ground, is hammer-dressed lime- 
stone from aneighbouring quarry, capped with 
Yorkshire plinth, giving a footing to the 
pilasters. ‘The superstructure is red brick with 
stone dressings: the two side elevations are 
each divided into six compartments, by pi- 
lasters with stone mounted bases, and capitals 
surmounted by a stone architrave and mo- 
dillion cornice. The front is elevated on a 


| basement of three steps, extending the whole 


width of the building, but divided by massive 
blocks to receive the pilasters, which are uni- 
form with those on the side elevation. In the 
centre compartment is the principal entrance, 


| with semicircular head in rusticated masonry. 
| The architrave corresponds to the side eleva- 
‘tions, and is surmounted with a pediment. 


| floor to cornice. 


Paris artists, the Government has authorized | 


| another lottery of works of art to the extent of | 


} 
, 24,0007. 
* Translation :— 

Disdain not, gentle friend, to cast thine eye 
On me, though painted by a feeble hand ; 
And with such pictures, and such honoured men, 
Though in a lesser rank, I here am placed : 
A lowly seat befits a modest name. 
Still | afford the loftiest thoughts of him, 
The brightest since the palmy days of Rome: 
These are the works of great Palladio’s hand,— 
The domes of princes, halls of justice, churches 
Of God. Se many, and such mighty works, 
So fitly planned, so noble in their beauty ; 
In no one era has it e’er been given 
Te one sole hand to be the honoured author. 








The outer dimensions of the building are 80 
feet by 50 feet, and the height 32 feet from 
: The ceiling is panelled, and 
the centre division is covered to give an addi- 
tional height of 7 feet. The building is lighted 
by a bude-light chandelier. The architects 


Fatt Keen are _..|are Messrs. Wing and Jackson, and the 


builders, Messrs. Berrill, Maxey, and Ward, all 
of Bedford. It cost in its erection 3,700/. 

Growtu or Lonpon.—Returns just pub- 
lished by order of the House of Commens, 
show that the total number of new houses 
built within the metropolitan police districts, 
since the ist of January, 1839, up to the 
present time, amounts to 64,058; and the 
number of streets formed, to 1,652, 200 miles 
in length. 
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Tue Natvers’ Strike.—A nail master, 
in Aris’s Gazette, states, among other reasons 
why the masters persist in their intention to 
reduce wages, that the factors and “ foggers” 
who pay in truck are underselling them in the 
markets, and compelling them to the reduction 
of wages ; but that there are other reasons for 
the present crisis, among which not the least 
is the immense extent to which machine cut 
nails are now being made, and the competition 
also with articles of foreign produce made at 
wages very considerably lower than their own. 
He calls on the men to assist in putting an end 
to the truck system, but states, that with 
accumulated stock and small demand, it is im- 
possible for the money-paying masters to meet 
the demands of the men. 
corroborates our recent report of the state of 
the iron trade, by remarking, that “iron has 
fallen 10s. to [5s. a ton in Staffordshire,” and, 
indeed, that there is “‘a fallen market as re- 
gards all goods connected with the iron trade, 
with iron falling still lower,” and that “ wrought 
nails can have no immunity from the like 
resuit, 


RatLinc aBpout St. Pavv’s.—Ata meeting 


of the City Sewers Commission, a letter from | 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, finally | 
negativing the proposed improvement, was read | 


by the clerk, on which a discussion followed, 
with a very interesting speech by Mr. Blake, 
in which he showed that the railing had not 
been directed by Wren himself, and that his 
desire had been to exhibit it open and unen- 
cumbered on all sides, with approaches worthy 
of its architectural character. Mr. Blake also 
alluded with regret to the circumstance that 
the interior should be turned into a mere 
money-getting puppet-show, instead of being 
thrown open for the improvement of taste. He 
read some records connected with the building, 
and concluded by moving to apply for an Act 
of Parliament to carry out the proposed im- 
provement. This was seconded by Mr. Bar- 
ber, who expressed his surprise and regret that 
Mr. Cockerell, who had warmly approved of 
the plan at first, had subsequently condemned 
and opposed it. ‘lhe motion was unarfimously 
agreed to. 

CanaL Locks Supersepep.—On the 
Monklands Canal, at Blackhill-locks, the waste 
of water, time, and labour, have been obviated 
by the substitution of a steep incline, with rails, 
and water-tight cradles, into one of which 
latter the boat is floated, when it is drawn up 
by a wire rope, worked with drums, by the 
power of a steam-engine, aided by the descend- 
ing cradle filled with water. Thus in five 
minutes the half-hour’s work of eight locks, 
costing hitherto 100/. a-day, is done at com- 
paratively little expense, and with a waste of 
no more than the water displaced by each 
boat, when floated into its cradle. Mr. Leslie, 
of Edinburgh, the engineer of Dundee Har- 
bour, has adopted this idea from American 
practice or experiment. 

SELF-GENERATING GAs-LAMP.—An acci- 
dent having occurred with one of Holliday’s 
lamps, whereby a woman was severely burnt 
by the naphtha falling from it in an inflamed 
state, and the seller having refused to take 
back the article as an imperfectly constructed 
one, an action of damages was brought at 
nisi prius, when evidence was led to the effect 
that the joints were merely soldered, and not 
brazed, as they ought to have been,—the in- 
ference being that the naphtha had escaped in 
consequence. For the defender it was urged, 
that it must have been through carelessness 
in putting up the lamp that the naphtha was 
spilt. The jury gave a verdict of 10/. da- 
mages. 

FitzwILLIAM Museum, CAMBRIDGE.— 
The Syndicate, in their first annual report to 
the senate, state that the new building has 
been carefully examined by the curator, and 
found to be without settlements or cracks, and 
firm and secure throughout, and that the 
museum has been safely removed into it. 
Arrangements have been made for the Disney 
collection in the large west room. The museum 
has been visited by 40,848 persons during the 
past year, and not the slightest injury, mis- 
conduct, or annoyance has occurred. 

Westminster New Bripce.—The Com- 
mittee have decided that the Standing Orders 
may be dispensed with in the case of the pro- 


moters of this measure for a temporary bridge 
at Westminster, sana ¥ 


This nail master | 


THE BUILDER. 


Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 19th inst., for the 
erection of the carcase of a public house, as 
also of two shops, at Upper Holloway; by 
13th, for finishing two houses at Islington; 
by 13th, for the erection of a set of farm- 
buildings, near Maldon, Essex ; by 15th, for 
taking down and rebuilding seven houses at 
St. Luke’s; by 27th, for erecting a new wing 
to the Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum; by 
26th, for finishing three houses at Hastings ; by 
18th, for constructing about 2,700 feet of glazed 
stone-ware pipe drainage at Upper Holloway ; 
by 29th, for the erection of St.James’s Church, 
Ogley Hay, Wolverhampton; by a date not 
specified, for construction of some wrought- 
iron gates in Gothic work, and wrought-iron 
vanes; by 13th, for construction of additions 
| to bridges at Stratford, Essex; by 15th, for the 
several works to be done in erecting a public 
building at St. Mary Cray, Kent; by 14th, forthe 
addition of one or two wings and alterations to 
| the Royal South Hants Infirmary ; by 10th, for 
| constructing a tunnel or conduit at Drum- 
| bowie, Shotts, near Glasgow; by a date not 
specified, for laying lines of cast-iron pipes for 
the Glasgow Water Company; by 15th, for 
erecting stables and out-buildings at Orling- 
bury, Northampton; by 15th, for the restora- 
‘tion and alteration of the endowed schovl at 
Burton Latimer, Northampton ; by 14th, for 
| works in erecting a farm-house at Hanning- 
| ton, near Holcot, Northampton; by 25th, for 
construction of about 1,410 yards of wharf 
wall at Birkenhead Docks; by 13th, for the 
supply of 140 tons of cast-iron sleepers for the 
York and North Midland Railway; and by 
15th, for the supply of materials and labour, 
in various branches of the building trades, for 
the Vestry of St. Marylebone,—separate ten- 
ders. 

Pimiico.—The derivation of this word is 
explained from the following passage in a rare 
(if not unique) tract, entitled, “ Newes from 
Hogsdon, 1598 :”’—“* Have at thee, then, my 
merrie boyes, and hey for old Ben Pimlico’s 
nutbrowne.” Pimlico kept a place of enter- 
tainment in or near Hoxton, and was celebrated 
for his nut-brown ale. The place seems after- 
wards to have been called by his name, and is 
constantly mentioned by our early dramatists. 
In 1609 a tract was printed, entitled, “ Pimlyco, 
or Runne Red Cap, ’tis a Mad World at 
Hogsdon.” Isaac Reed (Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
ed. Collier, vii. 51) says:—‘‘A place near 
Chelsea is still called Pimlico, and was resorted 
to within these few years, on the same account 
as the former at Hogsdon.”— Notes and 
Queries. 

Rattway Trarric.—The traffic receipts 
on railways in the United Kingdom during 
first 20 weeks of present year amounted to 
4,262,902/., or 793/. a-mile,—of 1849, to 
3,761,632/., or 827/. a-mile,—of 1848, to 
3,330,9021., or 9161. a-mile,—of 1847, to 
2.933,3051., Or 1,0341, a-mile,—of 1846, to 
2,550,7751., or 1,196l. a-mile. ‘The length of 
railways open over which that traffic was 
carried, in 1850, was 5,470 miles; in 1849, 
4,644 miles; in 1848, 3,756 miles; in 1847, 
2,990 miles; and in 1846, 2,202 miles. 
There is a considerable improvement in the 
traffic receipts per mile during the present 
year, attributed mainly to comparative falling 
off in mileage opened. 

RoTuERHITHE, — On Saturday, the 1st 
inst., a new chapel at Rotherhithe was conse- 
crated by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. It is dedicated to St. Paul; and 
is in the Early English style, consisting of 





gable at west end. 
side, and there is a small vestry at the north- 
east angle. The sittings are all free, with 
accommodation for 300 persons. Mr. Wm. 
Beatson was the architect. We have not seen 
it. This is the fourth church erected in the 
parish through the exertions of the rector, the 
Rev. Edward Blick. 

ConveRsAzIoNE.—Lord Londesborough 
has issued cards for a limited morning meet- 
ing at his residence on Monday, the 10th. 
A mummy from Thebes is to be unrolled. 

INFLAMMABILITY oF ASPHALTE.—With 
reference to a recent occurrence in Herts., the 
Seyssell Asphalte Company request us to state, 
that, as appears from a correspondence for- 
warded, the tank in question was not lined 
with the bitumen sold under their patent, 





nave and chancel without aisles, having a bell | 
The porch is on the south | 


| work not included; Mr. T. Oliver, jun., Architect :— 








(June 8, 1850. 


IDEAL OF THE VATICAN.—Had the Vati- 
can been built froma regular design, or on any 
intelligible plan, it might probably have ap. 
peared less wonderful than it is, because the 
mind would have been able to form at once a 
conception of the whole. At present, it appears 
like one of the enchanted palaces of the East, 
in which you might wander for ever without 
emerging from the labyrinth. You mount, 
you descend, you turn to the right, to the left, 
and everywhere find yourself in a blaze of 
grandeur, consisting principally of the frag- 
ments of the ancient world; and if you have 
the courage to compare the productions of our 
present civilization with those of our predeces- 
sors, you will be compelled to admit the im- 
mense superiority of the latter. ‘The statues of 
Buonarotti, Canova, Thorvaldsen, and others, 
literally dwindle into insignificance before 
those of the third-rate sculptors of antiquity; 
and in vases, candelabra, &c. we have nothing 
at all to compare with what has been left to 
us. ‘Taken altogether, the Vatican ought to 
suggest to its owners ideas of humanity and 
peace, and of profound veneration for human 
genius, which has created that universe of 
beauty and grandeur by which they are sur- 
rounded. A description of the Vatican would 
be an account of all the arts of ancient and 
modern times, which have there piled up 
their treasures in profusion. — Chambers’s 
Journal. 

ARCH ZOLOGICALINstTITUTE.—The annual 
meeting, to be held at Oxford, will commence 
Tuesday, June 18th, and terminate Tuesday, 
June 25th. Onthe 21st, Professor Willis will 
deliver a discourse on the “ Archeological 
History of Christ Church Cathedral. 

Town Museum av Leicester. —A 
curious relic found on the site of ancient 
Carthage, and like the lid of a rock tomb or 
sarcophagus, with symbolical figures not yet 
explained, has been presented to this museum 
by the Duke of Rutland, together with a 
number of books, including Inigo Jones’s 
Designs, Dugdale’s Monasticon, &c. 

OsstrucTion oF Littte EXMOUTH- 
STREET, St. Pancras.—Some correspond- 
ents complain that this street has, for the last 
four weeks, been converted into a stone or 
paving yard, for the exclusive behoof of streets 
adjoining, and although the stone-yard of the 
trust is within 200 yards’ distance. 

Somesopy WronG.—The following are the 
tenders delivered for building a church in the 
Victoria-road, Kensington :— 


Higgs and Son.......... £5,400 0 0 
A isis 5 oo scaina Sane 4,950 0 0 
MIG -greecceaeatiogions Sean O °o 
Locke and Nesham...... 4,530 0 0 
Smith and Appleford .... 4,497 0 0 
BMI. 630ecc exe sescxs “eee SS 
Rigby 2. ..50<5 ee cvaees 4,450 0 0 
Haward and Nixon...... 4,375 0 0 
eS ee ee - 8,673 0 0 

3,540 0 0 





[ADVERTISEMENT. | 

Curtinc States py Macuinery.—Mr. Ma- 
thew, one of the partners in the well-known ‘‘ Rhiw- 
bryfdir Slate Company,’’ has just patented an 
apparatus for cutting slates from the rough, as well 
as for cutting them into various shapes, called 
‘* fancy slates.’’ This apparatus, from what we 
hear, is likely to prove itself of great advantage to 
the Company, as it not only cuts a much larger 
quantity, but at considerably less expense than can 
be done by hand, and at the same time the slates 
are so perfect in shape as not to require any ‘‘ after- 
dressing’’ by the slater before putting them upon 
the roof. The ‘fancy slates’’ are highly orna- 
mental, and whilst they cover with equal security 
the same space as the square ones, require less 
timber to support them, and are much less expensive 
in transit. 





TENDERS 
For Sunderland Baths and Washhouses — engineering 











| Joi d 
| Whole work. Mason,&c. Soecae 
| @. 8. dj @. w. d.| & 8 d. 
W. Tone and Son ../ 1,395 0 0; ... sees 
Winship and English 1,227 0 0) ae : 
J. Hamilton........) 1,187 0 0! * 
WW, Boots .ccccce -..| 1,060 0 0} sere seee 
A. Wardropper*. 1,025 0 0 580 0 0| 445 0 0 
DAL awvss no soss wae (foe ee . 
Carter and Swinburne, }657 16 9) wee 
B. Maxfield ........| ee Po eat | 409 10 0 
tA vectenczie) 2000 | | 399 0 0 
P. Maddison........ veer | | 350 0 0 
Me The slaters’ and painters’ and glaziers’ works are omitted 
Te, 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
To be held during the ensuing week. 


Monpay, June 10.—Institute of British Architects, 8 p.m. | 


TuurspaAy, June 13.—Royal Society, 83 p.m.; Society of 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Fripay, June 14.—Architectural Association, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
"3 Bb. TY Ph eee § F.” * & 
** Query” (such a suggestion has been made already, but 
has not our advocacy), ‘‘S. H.,’? ‘‘W. J.’’ (we have no 
further particulars yet), “‘ J. P.,’’ ‘‘Quondam”’ (next week), 
* One of the Contributors of Designs,’’ ‘* Mercantes,’’ ** F. 
M.,’’ “ E. A.’’ (not sufficiently useful to engrave), ‘‘ C. M. 
7.” @ .enee.”* 2. De oe. a a Oe ae 
W.”’ (faveur us with sight of the sketch), ‘J. S. W.,”’ 
“LL. L. L.’’ (translations forwarded will be looked at). 

“* Books and Addresses.’? —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses, 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the *‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:”? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epitor, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This day is published, in one vol. imperial 4to., cloth, price 30s., 
ESIGNS for COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
By GEORGE TRUEPITT, Architect, 6, Bloomsbury-square. 
The work contains a series of twenty perspective views (with 


small plans) in ink lithography on tiuted paper, with descriptive | 


letter-press, 
Loudon: JOSEPH MASTERS, 33, 
Bond-street. Manchester: $ 


Aldersgate-street. and 78, New 
MMS and DINHAM. 








In a few days, the Fifth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo., illustrated with more 
than 1,700 Woodcuts, 
‘’ ~~ y eae Pl ’ a ) . 

GLOSSARY of TERMS USED in 

GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford and London. Sold also by 

D. BU. UE, Fleet street. 


This day is published, post 8vo., illustrated, price 12s., 


ad » NJ yy y a ‘ mn 
N ELEMENTARY COURSE of 
GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, and PHYSICAL GEO. 
GRAPHY. 
By DAVID T. ANSTED, MLA., F.RS., &e., 

Professor of Geology at King’s College, London; Lecturer on 
Mineralogy and Geology at the H.E.1.C..s Mil. Sem. at Addis- 
combe. and at the Putney College; late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Also. by Professor Ansted, 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. Post 8vo. 12s. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


7 a hl IAT OTD 
ABLES of the STRENGTH and 
DEFLECTION of TIMBER. 
By WILLIAM LEA, Surveyor, Birmingham. 

These tables are constructed for the purpose of determining by 
juspection, or by simple multiplication and division. the dimen- 
sions of any description of timber requisite to carry a given we ght, 
or to have, when loaded, a given deflection. They are designed for 
the use of architects, builders, an! carpenters ; engineers, ship- 
builders’ surveyors ; and others, who may be in any way interested 
in converting timber into scantlings for building purposes gene- 
rally, or for otherwise sustsining tra asversely any given pressures 

London: SIMVKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall- 
court; E. C. OSBORNE, Birmingham. 





TO CIVIL ENGINER S AND SURVEYORS. 
. + , . . . 

R. EDWARD RYDE will send, carriage 
free, to any addre s on the receipt of 10s. 6d., the CIVIL 
ENGINEERS’ and SURVEYORS’ COMPANION and AS- 
SISTANT, containing comprehensive tables. with practical ex 
planations snd copious illustrations, whereby the tedious and 
(under the existing system) somewhat complicated and difficult 
process of setting out slopes and curves; cuttings and em)hank 
ments is so simplified, as to reduce to its minimum the labour 
attendant thereon ; tventi ely obviate the necessity of calculation ; 
and to bring its comprehension within the ranze of the meanest 
capacity. ‘the work is well printed and durab!y bound. (Couutry 
booksellers may be suppliei throuzh the order of Mr. W. 

EVERETT. Bookseller, 1, Bouverie-street. Fleet-street). 
Mr. RYDE will also send free, on the receipt of fourteen 
L,COMPLETE READY RECKONER, with very 

plain instructions for measuring and valuing lay ricks. 
14, Upper Belgrave-place, Katon-square. 











7 tET CO TOaTO rawowe ’ 
TEWS! NEWS! NEWS !—The best 
cheapest, and largest Newspaper in the world.—LLOY D's 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three p stage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 











eee TO BRICKMAKERS. 
Vy TANTED, from 120,000 to 140,000 hard 
STOCKS, to be delivered at the Addison-road. Kensing 
ton. Cash ou delivery. Tenders to be sent, post paid, addressed to 
Mr. E. HOOD, 1, Clifton-terrace, West Brompton, near Kes netov. 
le OTTDD , . . WwAwken 
y HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded bricks to any 
pattern.—Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newincton 

crescent, Newington Butts. 

N.B. COWLEY and KENT BRICKS of every description, and 
KENTISH KAGSTONE direct from the quarries, at a reduced 
price. , 


IVGy Tr ra . . 
UTY OFF BRICKS.—Stocks, Prime 
Bright Square Bricks, 293. per 1,000, alongside; on the 
Wharf, 3is., Rough ditto, 288. Suffolk Facing, very cheap and 
very superior. 

WARD and Co., Honduras Wharf, Bankside, London. Fire- 
bricks, 803, per 1,000; Dutch Clinkers (improved make), Patent 
Malt, Kiln, and Corn drying Tiles; Country Pan, Plain, Paving 
12-inch and 9-inch ; Windsor (P) and other Oven Tiles; Crown and 
Circular Bricks, Fire Lumps, Tiles, Shield Guards, Ketorts, Shaped 
Goods, &c., &e., Clays, Loam, Concrete, Gravel River Sand, Rou h 
above Bridge ditto for Plasterers, House ditto Red and White, 
Dorking Lime, Cement, Sanitary Pipes, &c. <A large stock of 
Stourbridge, Welsh, and Newcastle square and other Fire-bricks. 
Pattern Gvods, with promptness. Coals, very best screened (fetched), 
223. 6d.; Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per ton. Discount for Cash. 








RICKS.—In consequence of the low price 
P at which Brickmakers bave, fur some time past, been pur- 
chasing Ashes and Breeze, H. DODD is enabled to offer his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the following low prices ; and as his 
fields are only a quarter of an hour's walk from the City, H. D. 
earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, in order 
© iuspect his stock and to judge for themselves, 

Marle Cutters.......... 803. per thousand. 

Yellow Seconds...... 52s, 6d. ” 

Pale Seconds .... -. 50s * 

PORIEES cevccccavccescee GR ” 

pO eee 33s. ¥ 

Marle Place, Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 
from defects ; a very large proportion of the Stocks being suitable 
tor external facing. ‘They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two miles of the fields. 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co, at the Counting-house 
floxten Bricktields, Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, 

oxton, 

N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved quality, constantly on sale, upon 
reasonable terms. In the erection of walls, where it is desirable 
that the work should be kept as free from damp as possible , this 
saud, from its not containing any saline matter, is ackno ledged 


to be pre‘erable to river sand, 
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RITISH MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION | 


LOAN CLASSES, for LOANS or INVESTMENTS.— | 
Persons desirous of obtaining LOANS from 50!. to 2504, upon | 
approved personal or other security, or profitable and secure in- 
vestments, for sim'lar amounts, are invited to examine the prin 
ciple: of the British Mutual Subscription Loan Assurance Classes, 
several of which have been already established, and are progressing | 


| very satisfactorily, and others (classes M and N for Londen) are 








now in course of formation, and will shortly commence operations. 
Prospectuses, reports, and every information may be obtained on 
application at the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. Rutes, 6d. each copy, or 1s. per post. 
CHARLES J. THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
Note.—A class of shares not less than 250l. and limited to 5001, is 
orming, and will shortly commence. ' 


ro: 7 ry’ ~~ , * 
ASONS’& SCULPTORS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, held at the City of Westminster Literary 
Institution, Great Smith-street, Westminster ; 
AN ELECTION OF THREE MALE PENSIONERS ON 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 24, 1850. ; 
All persons desirous of becoming candidates must be recom. 
mended by a donor or subscriber ; but no member can recommend 
a candidate, nor any one receive the benefits of this Ins:itution 
unless he or they shall have paid their fuli amount of su scription. 
Printed forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, 
which must be property filled up, and returned to him, and the 
applicants attend the Committee personally ou Tuesdav. August 
6th, at the above Fustitution, at Eight o'clock in the ev ni ig, 
By order, JUSEPH 8. WHITEHEAD, Secreta. y, 
1, Johnsou-street. Westminster. 





AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. | 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, aud every description of Pavement laid down at the 


| above low price, and the work guaranteed. Pape to JOHN PIL- 


KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
14, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL — N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 


wr a ‘ y + ‘ : r 7 | 

STIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE | 
mR WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
prices of the best WELCIL SLATE SLABS&, planed both faces, will 
be sent on application post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage | 
stump. The pricesare under those advertise for inferior slates, 


NJ J wD ’ r 

MHE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 
: Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the 
Clergy, Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contractors, 
and the Public generally —-MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble —Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
stamps. Ci terns, Filters, Dairy and Larder She ves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 
that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 





. ’ ; : 
eA MUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
K PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf. Pimlico, 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 5. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS [luminated. 

Pirst-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap aud good. 

DAIRIES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVFS.— 
MINTON'S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of pattern 

A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal digcount to the trade 
TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS 
st) TL ‘ x Neve x r . 
(BSERV E! the CHEAPEST DEPOT in 
England for MARBLE CHIMNEY PLECRHS, &c, of supe- 
rior quality, is the WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY?’S 
PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank.—Coun- 
try orders attended to, and a large assortment always in stock. 
V ARBLE.—Messrs. THOMAS LLOYD 
4 and CO., of Leghorn, and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, have in- 
structed Mr. MARSH to offer for “ALE PART of their immense 
STOCK of MARBLE, consisting of nearly 700 Blocks of Veined 
Sicilian, Statuary, Black and Gould, Bardilla, and Dove Marbles, 
on TUESDAY, the 18th inst. 


. T ry yr YATNET r 
SICILIAN, VEINED, STATUARY, and 
b BAKDILLA MARBLES just landed at the Marble and 
Wood Sawing Miils, Commercia!-road, Pimlico; some very supe- 
rior seantlings and blocks of the above marbles, ex the Windsworth 
and Sultana, from Leghorn direct. JNO. HOLMES, Agent. 

















BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 

7 > ‘ T \4 x» ~~ 
| ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
sATI 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application 


— ? > * yA - 

N ARKET WHARF, REGEN'I’S-PARK 
i BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons,and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone: also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
. sold at the lowest pessible prices for Cash. Portland Head 
edgers, Steps, Landinzs, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime aud Hair, Fine 


Stuff, é 








' vr oO r . 
| ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 

SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs. 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a large assort- 
ment ofthe much approved CORSILAM DOWN ani other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, ’addington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regeut’s-park Basin. 


AT 7 TW = eT TT 7 
YAEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
J EXTERNAL WORKS.-LUARD. BEEDHAM and Co., 
Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne 

AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranyille Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Dep%t, Caen Safferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Oflice, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 














x~AT oN 2 2 y : 

CAEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 

Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire des Carriéres 4 Allemagne), 
ters CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle- 
magne, at is. ld. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
free of expense), from the depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 
14, Fore-street, Limehouse.—Contracts taken for any quaintities.— 
Cargoes shipp.d to order, from Caen, to any part of the coast, on 
the same terms—Apply to P. FOUCARD, at the Office, 39, 
Stoney-street, Besenuh Market; or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER, at the 
Wharf.—Samples to be seen, and references to be had, at Mr. 
MARSH'S, No. 3, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion House. 


ie ea Ty rey ‘ , wT) D 
EVON HAYTOR GRANITE.— 
Engineers, Architects, Contractors, Masons, and others, are 
respectfully informed that this superior granite cin now be supplied 
to any extent. Its great strength and durability renders it a most 
desirable stone fur the construction of docks, bridges, embank- 
ments, sea walls, tramways, kerb pitching, &. A larze stock ofthe 
above granite will always be kept on hand at the Devon Haytor 
Wharf, Rotherhithe, London. 
GEORGE H. CLARK, Sole Agent. 
Prices, &c., may be known on application as above, or at the 
gees of the Devon Haytor Granite Company, 9, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields. 


PU \ryy Tw S 

P5RAMLEY FALL STONE, from the Fair 

Head Quarries, Yorkshire. — Depot, DEVON HAYTOR 
WHARF, RO’ HERHITHE, LONDON ; GEORGE H, CLARK, 
Sole Agent.—Engineers, Railway Contractors. Stone Merchants, 
Masons, and others, are invited to INSPECT this SUPERKIOK 
FREESTONE, which can be gapgited to any extent, and at a very 
low price. It is well adapted for docks, bridges, embankments, sea 
walls, railway works, and all buildings where freestone is used.— 
Further particulars may be kuown on application to Mr. G. H. 
CLARK, as above, where a good assortment of blocks is ment. 
Cargoes suppiied direct to all parts of the coast. Samples may be 








seen at the Vifice of *The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden 


+ rT ‘ WTeoenrry 
OSEPH BASS, ARCHITECTURAL and 
« ORNAMENTAL MODELLER, 26}, Royal-street, Lambeth. 
See “ The Builder,” 18th May 
N.B. An APPRENTIC#® WANTED: one who hasa taste for 
the arts preferred. Wages will be given.—A premium required 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
ii MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCI 
@ MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 
shades. 
H H HTT for drawing on wood. 
H HH for architectural use. 
Hi for engineering, 


F F lizht and shading. 
F for general use 


B black for sh vding, 


H for sketching BB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto, 
ing. BBBB ditto ditto 


M medium, 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


’ er ‘ > 7 7 
| IGHT, CHEAP, and DURABLE 
4 ROOFING.—CROGGON’S Patent Asphalte Rooting Felt, 
aud inodvrous Felt for damp walls, sold in rolls 32 inches wide, 
1d. persquare foot : also Dry Hair Felt, for preveutinyg the radia- 
tion of heat, and deadening sound ; and sheathing for ships’ bot- 
toms, on which the copper lies smooth. Samples, directions, and 
testimonials sent by post.—-C ROGGUN and Co., 2, Dowzate hill. 


v7 BUILDERS AND CONTKACTORS 
bs ¢ ru ’ > 

YARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terma Marquees and 
temporary awnings en sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
prompt attention -WILLIAM PIGGOUTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
Manufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDEKS, AND BRICK-MAKEKS 
T ‘ ‘ . ’ Tov" Tower 
Pe MPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
-laces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


THE attention of the 


Trade is called to 

JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 

»>ATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 

which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides «re unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made onthe old plan. 

Becr and Water Encines for raising 
fluids froma ¢epth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed onthe 
same principle. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


















To x NJ ry . 

OUSE DECORATOR and GILDER.— 

TO ARCHITECTS.—J. M*LACHLAN begs to return 

thanks to his friends for their patronage during the time he has 

been in business, and to inform them and the profession cenerally 

that he has OPENED PREMISES at 35, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, 

Piccadilly, as a more central place of business, where he hopes to 
have their support. 

J. M'lL., a3 a practical house-painter and decorative artist, is 
prepared to make designs, with estimates, for the decoration of 
rooms; or gentlemen may have their own designs executed with 
taste and etfect. Parisian and English Decorations and Paper- 
hangings of the newest patterns; Gilding in all its branches, at 


35, st. James’s-street 











_ 4 . rma . yy 

PPAPER-HANGINGS by MACHINE and 
BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate French and English designs, at 
lowest possible prices. Also block goods, unsurpassable for beauty 
of design, quality of workmanship, and cheapness of price. Allthe 
i" atterns are original, and can only be procured of Messrs 
{ENNELL and CROSBY, Queen-street, Southwark-bridge-road, 
London, Cheapest house for floral and oak decorations. marble 
and granite papers, &c. &c. Small set of patterns, 5s. ; returnable 
off an order of 51.—Terms, cash. 


. “st iho 7 rey _ > ~ 
APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 
Manufactary for English, and Warehouse for Euglish and 
rs, and all materials connected with the trade. 
ions are fitted up on the walls of anextensive 
range of show-rvoms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-ruom 
furnished fit for occupation. 

LIST OF PRESENT PRICES. 

Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... 
Superior bed-room papers 
Satin ground papers for bed-reoms 














1d. per yard. 
ld. 


” 





pS Ee aay 3d. a 
Flock papers on grounds, aad crimson flock 
GG cc ectic tues caesccewsceccsvesecasesess 44. « 






Bronze drawing-room papers .... 
Rich gold eee 
Ditto and 

10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always in stock. 
E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
January, 1, 1859. 
ORNE’S INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 
for DAMP WALLS is the cheapest and best hitherto 
oftered to the trade, the price being 2s. 6d. per piece of twelve yards, 
and its being entirely free from ee angneenes “ yur yg ms 
utta percha and pitch papers, and considerably lower in p is 
bo Seeetens aesineniome in its favour.— KOBERT HORNE, 

PAPER-HANGING MAN old oes ede te | _—— 

City, » same time invites builders and the trade to Ins pect 

pe ath te fle we of NEW DESIGNS IN PAPER HANGINGS, 

which, by the aid of powerful machinery, he is enabled to offer 
at the following unprecedented prices, in stock quantities, for cash 








only, viz. :— a 
Stout lining paper ....-.--eeeeeeeeees . i) 
Superior ditto .......+-++++- 6d. ont * 
Bed-room papers, in great va an a Po a 
An excellent oak paper......-.---++-++ 3 at od. | 3 
Sitting-room ditto, on 7d. to 94. } 2 
Hand-made marbles s. Od. to ls. 6d. ia 
Good satin papers .......eseeees 1s. 9d. to 2s. Od. | gp 

i 


Rich flock papers (by a new proce 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d. | 
Hand-made granites 10d. to 1s. Od, 5 
Every novelty in French and English panelled decoration always 
on hand; also excellent imitation of fancy woods, superior to any 
hitherto manufactured on paper. y 
N.B. Patterns sent into the country, showing the style and 
quality of the above, on receipt of two postage stamps, and the 
goods despatched with promptitude on receipt of a remittance to 
the amount of the order given.—Folding screens in great variety, 
wholesale and retail.—To be obtained only at HORNE’S Whol e 
and Retail Establishme™t. 41, Gracechurch-street, London-bridge 
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ATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. _This 


invaluable paint may now be had in any quantity, manufac- 

tured and warranted genuine by J. B VAUGHAN, at his Colour 

and Varnish Works, Stone's end. Borough, London —The public 

are cautioned agai ust many spurious imitations of the above. One 
tria] is requeste: 





ENNINGS’ PATENT SHOP SHUTTER 
SHOES and FASTENERS, INDIA RUBBER TUBE- 
COCKS,and WATER CLO-ETS, can be had through any plum- 
be ironmonger. The only manufacturers are — JOHN 
WAWNER and SONS. Crescent, Jewin-street, and GEORGE 
JENNINGS, Patentee, 29. Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars road 
— Desc pene drawi ngs and testi nnials sent free on application. 
NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WooD Wye TTERS, Manufactory, 95 
Y-LA 


REGENT-STREET and i2l, CHA NE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February oan bor 

















Seasoas Years, for Improve- 


[ 


ments in Rev ving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of | 
Six Methods of Raisingand Lowering Sh utters. without Machinery, | 





and Two for Hingins and Sheath > vd Laths wit 
Iron. —The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
arge Establishments, and others, having them now in use, w 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gea’, 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 


7 r > ~~ ‘yr r a vr 
RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING [RON SHUTTERS are cheaper. 
twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third less room thau any other shutters made. Harcourt 
be —- 
K and Co., Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAW N ORN AMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA 
GALS, MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &. &c., in 
braas, copper. and zinc. Gas Fittings. Chandeliers, and internal 
Brass Fittings for Siops of every description. WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDERS, HoT-WATER APPARATUS, and metal work con 
nected with buildings. Testimonials of architects and others 
having them in use will be forwarded free on application to 
CLAKK and (Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping. London, or to Mr. 
G. BRIGSTOC ‘KY 17, Gev rze-street, E lind urzh, Agent for Scotland. 


UNNETT and Co., ENGINEERS, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
REVOLVING [RON AND Woub SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


ando 
ORNAMENTAL SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES. &e 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, AND OTHER WINDOWS, OR SKYLIGHTS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER. ZINC, IRON, &e. 
Shop-fronts completely fitted up and glazed with best plate class 
Metal works and improved machinery of all kinds for warehouses, 
banking-houses. &c. 
BUNNETT and Co challenge competition as to either quality 
or price 
Office, 26, Lombard-street. Lon lon: 








Works, Deptford, Kent. 





B. and Co. are also Pa entees and “Manaf-evuress of Improved 
Bench and Flooring Cramps for Builders ; Wrought Iron Diagonal 
Grating-, doubly-trapped self-acting Water Closets, and self-actinz 
and self-cleansing Effavia Traps, for Sewers, Drains, &c. &c. 


TEAM ENGINES for HIRE.—Two and 
Four-horse power PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, for 
um ping, sawing, thrashing, grinding, &c., can be had at DEANE, 
IRAY, and DEANE’S Agricultural Implement Stores, Swan-lane, 
London-bridge 


UILDERS’ CASTINGS at REDUCED 


PRICES.—Rain-water Pipes and Gutters (half-round and 
OG), Sash-weights, Air Bricks, &c., Drain Gratings ; also, Socket- 
pipes for Gas, water, or drainage, Lamp Columns, and Wrought- 
iron Gas Tubing, in Stock, at LYNCH WHITE'S Iroa Wharf, 66, 
Bankside. South w: ark. 














#TO BUIL DEBS, TRONMONGE RS, AND CONSUMERS OF 
STINGS IN LIVERPOOL, 


HOMAS GIBSON, Cast-iron Warehouse, 


Manesty-lane, Liverpool. begs to inform the Builders 
Senate rs, and Consumers in general, that he can supply them 
with CASTINGS of every description, u pon the lowest terms, and 
with the greatest d'spatch. Rain-water Pipes, O G and half.round 
Gutters, Sash Weights, Air Bricks, Sink Traps, Chimney Curbs, 

Palisade e Bars, at th: lowest prices. 











7 
AMUEL | HOOD and 1 Co. Open Ware- 
house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on oue side. —Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &., at the 
lowest Prices. 











ils 
OTTAM and HALLEN, 
Oxford-street. beg leave to draw ‘att ~ntion to their new and 
ieproves patterns in STABLE FURNITURE The manger, 
and water trough are placed in a line together, and may be 

had either plain, galvanized, or enamelled. Castiugs and wrought- 
iron work of — de-cription, at the lowest scale of prices. Under- 


2, Winsley-street, 


ground pi 


9d ee t. 
COTTA ALLE 


Estimates upon application. 
and HALLEN, 2, Wiusley-street, Oxford-st., London. 


["Portant to NOBLEMEN, GENTLE- 
, MEN, BUILDERS, &e. G, T. CASWELL, Engineer, 
Plumber, Pampm: aker, &c., Cleveland-street, Wolverhampton, re 
spectfully informs noblemen, gentlemen, builders, nurserymen, 
and florists. that after a series of experi ments, he has matured a 
pion for WARMING VINE and PLANT HOUSES, which he 
ls confident will superseje all other modes at present adopted. 
By this apparatus,G T. C can undertake in one hour to raise the 
femperetare of any house, however large, to 70 degrees, if required. 
—_ plan is safe, simple in construction, and wi!l meet the times. 
re Ri? A cheap. . 
e can be seen in operation at Mr. WILLIAM 
Balewow's merchant Te seaked, near Wolverhampton, Stafford. 
y consen 
gentlemen who may call, ware Oye tapes wy ew 











PROTECTIC ION ee FIRE, ‘ull GREAT 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, detains of 
the method by which both these important objects are secured, 
7 be obtained on application to Messrs FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 


CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FI st ROOF SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR | 


LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklooks, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are 
strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &c., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure 
The keys are particularly neat at and portale e. s 

CHUBBS’ PATENT FI OOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS, &c., oe ass of strong wrought-iron, so as 
effectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, & , in case of 
fire, and are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 

skilful burglars. ; 

CHUBBY ‘CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
Locks. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Panl’s Churchyard, London. 


. > 9 FEVER + ~ - ,ADD 
I EADBEATER, FIREPROOF SAFE and 
DETECTOR LOCK MANUFACTURER to HER 
MAJESTY’S BUARD of ORDNANCE. 
LEA DBEATER, many years eanuteetares for Chubb 
LEADBEATER'’S strong wrought-iron FIREPROOF BOOK 
SAFES, CHESTS. were for STRONG ROOMS, PLATE 
CLOSETS, PARTY ALI all of the best make, secured 
by LE ADBRATER'S s IMPROV ED DETECTOR LOCKS. and 
possessinz all the most re ent improvements afford PERFECT 
SECURITY against Fire and Thieves. Extra strong Cash and 











| Deed Boxes, &c.,sold at prices which place them within the reach 


| inform the Wholesale Ironmo: 








of all classe: 

LE ADBE. ATER’S IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES, for securing street and office doors, cannot 
be opened by false keys or picklocks. 

A large assortment on hand of all sizes and fitted for every 
urpose at LEADBEATER’S FIREPROOF SAFE and DETEC- 
pte LOCK MANUFACTORY, 125, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
CITY, LON DON. ~ Estimates sent by returu of post 
A vacancy for an appreutice—a small premium required. 


W: ALMSLEY and Co., Iron-merchants, 

Wharf, 3 Upper Thames-street, near Blackfriars, London, 
gers that they have laid in a weil- 
assorted and clean stock of ram-pipes, house gutters (both half 


round and OG), hot-water pipes, 5. A. range metal, sash weights, 
air bricks, furnace fittings, railing bars, balcony panels, sink 





| gister, and elliptic metal and stoves, 


| oven Ww 


traps, and all castings necessary for building purposes). Prompt | 


sttention to orders. Prices in competition, with the lowest quota- 
tions, quality equal, if not superior, to any hitherto offered to the 


trae. 
To rwnge 7 aAT "stove 
MPROVED KITCHEN RANGES.— 
BROWN and GREEN'S PATENT KITCHEN RANGE is 

the most economical, cleanly, and convenient: it is a certain cure 
for asmoky chimney. B. and G’s Improved Open Fire Range, 
with patent selfacting oven and back boiler, is a universal 
favourite The same may be said of their new Self-acting Cottage 
Range, the price of which, with oven and boiler, is only 18s. 64 
Prospectuses, &.. forwarded post free) on application to BROWN 
and GREEN, Lu’on, Beds 


RICE’S IRONMONGERY, SVOVE, and | 


RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth- road, London. 
Elliptic Stoves, with Double Backs, 2}d. per inch; Register 
Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-feet Nelf-acting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 35a. each. 
Cut Sheet Floor Brads, lis. 9d. per ewt. 
Cat Clasp Nails. 
154, 14s. 6d. 14s, 13s, 12s. 6d. owt. 
1} 1} 2 2+ 3 in. 
1-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per cwt. 
6-inch 2 bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, 
niture, 14s. 6d. per dozen. 
Improved Bow Latches, 63, 6d. per doz. 
HoT WATER aP PARATUS for heating greenhouses, &c., on 
improved princip! sles, being thee heapest heat known. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS. 


Elliptic Stoves, . suble backs, 24d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 6d. 6} d. 744. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Ovens and Back Boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings- 

3 ft, 22. 18s. 3 ft. 6 in., 9L 7s. 4 ft, al. 15s. 
3-feet Cottage Kanges, with Oven and Back- Boiler, 35s, each, 
3-feet s:If-acting ditto ditto, 34s. each. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash ein, 5a, per ewt. 
est Patent Cut ©. 
ag i 74. 10d. is. i? 
6d. 8a lod. 
Best Sheet + loor Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 53s. per owt. 
: . Best Patent Sash Line. 
5 


4s. 43, 64 





, best patent fur- 





1s, 8d. per 1,000 
20d. 


53. 6d. 73, 8s. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, 
Lists of Prices i had on application at tue Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid. inc losing postage stamp — Warehouse closes at 7 i) orclock. 


T° BUILDERS, ABINET-MAK KERS, 
and sonmeee 
Pest Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


10s, 6d. per gross. 





158, lds. 6d. 143. 13s. 13s. per cwt. 

4 1} 2 | 3 inch. 
Cross Somnet Hines. per dozen pair. 
2s.9d. 3s. 4a $, Sea Gs. 68 

10 13 16 ©6«O18 20 in. 

Best Bright ies Bolts, per doz. 

1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 2s. 23, me 2.1 10d. 3s, 3d. 38. 7d. 

8 9 in. 


5 
Iron Rain. water Pipe. 
Sd 103d. Is 1d. 1s.5d. 1s. 8d. per yard. 
2 2} 3 3t 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 38s. per cwt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt, 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 8. 10s. per ton. 
sash Weights, 5s. pas owt, 
TEKMS—NET CASH. 

A m % may be had ou application. 

. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5and 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. Janden. 

AGENTS FOR LEA’S PA 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS, 
TO ‘BULL DERS AND CARPENTERS, & 


H. BOOBBYER and CO., day Sturch 


@ aud Boobbyer, Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool | 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, Loudon, for 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, & , 
at wholesale prices. 

Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
‘ine Cut Clasp and Rose. 
15s. lds. 6d. 1 13s, 13s. per cwt. 
1} lj 34 % inch, 
best Bright covet Bolts. 
18. 3d. 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
3 6 inch, 











ar baad 
Best a y~ ar hoe 
48 4s. = = 


Not 7, a per gross. 
Cast Lath 


= 
Nails, 108.1 per cwt. Sash W eights, 5s. per ewt. 
Air Bricks, 38, 6d. per dozen. 
DR. AREOrT SVE SPSSLATURA 
ll by : inches 
16 by 
Aa coeds 1 Brass, Bronzed, dune ke. 


An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
also ro Furniture, ia china, amber, crystal, ivory, ebony, buftalo, 
hora, brass, &c., with Finger-plates, Bell-pulls and Levers en suite. 

B. and Co, are the ipveutors of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &, 80 universally approved of ~Hstablished nearly 200 
years, tor the supply of goois from the best manufactories at the 









lowest prices, 


[Jown 8, 1850. 


RON \ FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-: street (late of 


Brick-lane, St. Luke’s'.— I J. JONES having made crear ati. 
tionsto his STUCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade. 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental [ron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guard, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, [ron Staircases, Tom 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canrj 
levers, Newel Pers, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, fly aud 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 
BAKER'S UVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouchs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 


Ranges. &c.. always in stock. 
TO GAS AND W 4TES COMPANTLES, ENGINEERS, AND 
NTRACTORS. 


r 
NDREW M‘ LAREN & Co., Tronfounders, 
” STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES. STREE 7. 
hav: always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIP: f all 
size. with the usual connections Re mere € . slur nns, ails rs, and 
all deser ptiou wumios zs contracted fi 
Their stock of goods for GEVER AL TRON MONGERS is 
equa'led for variety and lowne as of price: comprising, rane 
rain-water pipes, ©. ( 
fling } 











hslf-round guttering, 
rk, siz ak traps 
Printed list of pr 
mongers, forwarc 


~~ FOUNDRY “AND” IRONWORKs, 
1 8, DRURY-LANF, and CHARLES ST 4EET, DRUKY-LANE, 
GLOVER, BROS., 









Solicit the attention of tne Trade 6. their extensive St ‘ 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTI 
either structural or or.amental. 

Patterns of Girders, Columns, Balconies, iling, Ornamental 





Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street 3, Tanks, Pipes 
Wheels, Pinions, Lathes, and Steam-eng: nes; Range and Hot-p!at 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internul work 
A larze stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and O G Gutters, Air. 
bricks, Sash Weizhts, Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 
Hurdles, &, 
Plain and Ornamental Vases 2) per cent. cheaper than Terra 
iron Roofing. Gree 





cotta. 

Estimates given for Iron Buildings. Wrought 
houses. Staircases, Wrought-iron G rs, Fireproof D 
Safes and S:ronz Rooms, Tanks and Boilers and every des rip 
ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every atter 
tion to quality and compat ch 

sIVERS’ TRONWORKS, 
168, DRU RY- LAN E. and CHARLES-STREET 


7 ’ 7 . TENT " 
NHURCH BELLS. — BOWEN and CO. 
beg respectfully to inform Architects. Builders, R 1y 
Companies, Merchants, and others, that they can be supplied wit 
CHURCH, RAILWAY, PLANTATION. TURRE:, SHit 
FACTORY, and all other descriptions of BELLS, of a superior 
metal and tone, at the lowest possible prices, at their Foundry, 
Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell 
a .B. _ ~All | kin is of heavy Brass and Gan- metal Castings. 








| omen GALVANIZED IRONWORKS, 


MILLWALL and BIRMINGHAM 







Office, 3. MANSLON-HOUSE PLACE, LONDON 
The undersigued having concluded an arrangement with t 
Galvanized [ron Company for the transfer of the above Pret 4 
with the Plant, Goodwiil, &.. of the Patent Galvanized 
business, beg to apprize arch tects. builders, and the trade gene 


| Yaliy, that they are prepares d tos ipply Patent Galvanized Iron 
to Galvanize articles sent them for that purpose, in an 
quantities, 

Prices and particulars can be obtaine ae their office, asa 
or will be forwarded post free, on applicatior 


_London, June Ant, 1850, TU ‘PP ER and c ARR 
PATE INT GALV ANIZED IRON. 
TUPVER and CARR 


The particular attention of Architects, Builders and thers is 









calle | to this article, as the one I soled for roofing. 
spouting, Wa'er or gas p pe : ings indow-sashes at ‘¥ a 
blinds, skylight frames, chimney-c My cisterns 3, na 
chains, hooping, &. &e Ri ast is efte ctually we _ Pa 
Galvanized Iron always in stock, and goods anized in anj 
quantities. 

N.B. The New Palace at We buildir i 


or. and the i 
all the dockvaris, are roofed with Patet t Galvanized Iro: 
3, Mansion House-place —An allowance to the trade 


J RON ROOFING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
Office,—3 4, Massion-novse-PLace, LONDON. 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
PATENTER ’ 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors; 
MANUFACTURER OF "es Roots AND BUILDINGS 


efly 
THE PATEN T G AL Vv ANIZE D TRON. 
This material has been emp! ved by J. H. PORTER for several 


years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Rarewar Sra 
Tions and Dockyaros, ac home and abroad, Fars Burin sus, 
Factories, Gasworss, Wanenouses, te. ; SuGaRr-aeuses, pass 
and Corree-sueps, Stores. Dwetiings, and Makkert-piaces, in 
the Mast and West Indies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, an! in 
othe: parts of the worll; Lron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdies._ 











a al tr 
ATHS.—TYLOR’S IMPROVED 
APPARATUS, consisting of ENAMELLED MARBLE 
BATH, COPPER CLRCULATING BOILER, and three-way cock 
with index-plate for hot, cold, and waste water, complete. Does 
not require brickwork, is portable. and in most cases cau be & 
plied ready for use. Apply to the iroumongers and plumbers, 0: 
the manulacturers, J. PY LOR and SON, Warwick-lane, Lo ndon 








* TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Lronmengers, Nos, 53, 54, and 55, Wych-strect, 
Strand, Established 1819. Proprietorsand sole Manufacturers of 
PITT’S PATENT seLF ADJUSTING Dov FURANLTUR: 
and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOT I's VENT! 
st HIMNEY Y VALVES. 

ART and SUNS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco 
me Smiths, #ell-hangers, &c. &c. to their extensive aud wel 
selected j stock of DOUOK FURNITURE in every suitable materia 
en suite with finger-plates, beli-pulls, levers, &c., and also to teil 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mor.ice, rim, drawback, iron gat 
cabinet &c., of atl qualities, oom jing Barron's, Bramah’s, Clu 
and Pitt's Patent —To thei 

GENERAL [RON MUNGE 
hi e3, bolts, &c. &e. 

ASS FOU N DRY-—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice pole? 

pevere rods, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, win luw guar 

niolette holts, &c. &e. 

FINDOW FITTINGS of all kins ds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, sliding sockets, trays, &c. &c. 

DUUK SPRINGS and HINGES, inc luding Redmund’s, Smith's, 
Collinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents. 

WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle 

LEA’S KRACK BULT MURTICE LUCKs, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soou as perfecte t 

HAKI aud SONS, aware that the practice of publishiu. N& 
Price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade geners ally, ar 
unwilling to foliow it, but at the sa ne tame they beg tu assure 6 4 : 
friends that their prices shail be equally as low as those of any othe 
respectable house. 


ERY, wrought and cut nails, screws, 
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ELEVATION OF CENTRAL PART OF SOUTH FRONT. 
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REFERENCES.—AA A. Executive Offices. BBB. Gardens, 
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